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THE JEWELS 
By Austin Clarke 


THE crumbling centuries are thrust 

In hands that are too frail for them 
And we, who squabble with our dust, 
Have learned in anguish to dissemble ; 
Yet taken in the darkest need 

Of mind, no faith makes me ashamed. 
Whether the breath is foul or sweet 
The truth is still the same. 


If ordinary thought prevail 

In all this knocking of the ribs 

And the dead heat of mortal haste, 
Why should I hesitate at morning 
Or wake a memory of myself, 

All eyes, terrible as the jewels 

And carbons of the consciousness 
That waste the night in falsehood ? 
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The sanctuary lamp is lowered 

In witness of our ignorance ; 

Greed of religion makes us old 

Before our time. We are undone 
Within the winking of an eyelid, 

The very heavens are assailed 

And there is nothing can be hidden: 
Love darts and thunders from the rail. 


The misery of common faith 

Was ours before the age of reason. 
Hurrying years cannot mistake 

The smile for the decaying teeth, 
The last confusion of our senses. 

But O to think, when I was younger 
And could not tell the difference, 
God lay upon this tongue. 


3 
Three Poems by Sheila Wingfield 


YOUNG ARGONAUTS. 


In a small bitterness of wind 
The reeds divided, as we felt 
Our keel slide over stones, and smelt 


The lough all round us. Soon the trace 
Of shore was further than the sight 
Of wildbirds crying in their flight ; 


But now the waves are paler finned, 
The water blacker, we are blown 
To somewhere strange and yet foreknown : 


This is the Euxine, this the place— 
Row on, row on, to catch the gold 
In dripping fleece, as they of old. 


VIVAT. 


The pen scratches and the fly drones and the towns suffer heat, 
And I know life to be weariness 

And the sour pleasure of the incomplete ; 

And as I look on rooftops from my study, where they press, 
Cramped in their rows 

Up a rock-face above the trawler fleet, 

By asphalt playground, alley, schools, 

Or where the convent is a-doze 

And weathercock on steeple rules 

The small hours of an empty street, 

I feel through the mind’s scaffolding and body’s grating move 
Perpetual airs shaking us, but which we cannot prove. 
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In the wet wind among rushes 

And the rushes rotting ; 

Rooks walking the fields with glossy backs 

So restless in the Spring ; 

The thoughts of men who handle grain in comfortable sacks ; 
In smoke that rolls from power-stations ; sweat and crushes 

Round by the bookies’ ring or punching-clock, 

Or for audition, a degree, election vote ; 

In wasted ground of ragwort, sorrel, dock ; 

Or threadbare coat— 

Life is uncaring, forceful, as the hideous, lovely brass 

Of roundabouts that smell of oil and girls and trodden grass. 


But fear is in the eyes 

Of the woman on the moor, 

And those with open purses by the market stalls 

Where posters flap from hoardings on the windy days ; 
Uncertainty behind each door 

That shuts on flower papered walls, 

Where a child dies 

Like picked convolvulus, and rain 

Will knock all night against the pane ; 

Mistrust, where a small cough betrays 

A loneliness, as through the fog a frightened tap of heels 
Hurries past railings and the crimes a privet hedge conceals. 


For living is at first the dockleaf on a nettle-sting, 

Then a raised window with its half heard notes of practising ; 
It turns into a heated, stumbled quest ; 

A boat that’s slewed 

Towards the urgent flood, 

Where twice a day the estuary mud 

Shows that an anchor-fluke or cable should have been renewed ; 
It soon may be to lie awake, complaining 

That the senseless barking of a dog disturbs our rest ; 

Or, in the reckoning, 

To watch the traffics of the world, and see no more beyond 
Boys, who with sticks are stirring evening nipples on a pond. 


SONNET. 


JORDAN that feeds from far Mount Hermon’s snow, 
Thames with its fogs and warehouses and docks, 
Dargle whose alders dip on little rocks, 

The Nile where heavily feluccas go, 

Untroubled Avon in flat watermeadow 

Or the mad pacing Rhine of many shocks, 
Medway that swings the tackle through the blocks, 
Deben now still, but for two boys who row; 

The waters that will storm a city’s gate, 

Or lie in glazing pools above a slope, 

Or lessen, or become immoderate : 

All these I feel within me and their scope 

Carried by veins throughout my whole estate, 

So placid is my face and fierce my hope. 


DAMNED, DRUNKEN DERMODY 


By Thomas Burke 


HROUGH the last hundred years and more, the name of 
Thomas Dermody has been little seen outside biographical 
dictionaries. Even there it carries but a few lines, and 

it would not be there at all but for the Memoir published by his 
friend, James Grant Raymond. Yet in his own time his name 
caused much stir: sometimes a stir of literary excitement, some- 
times of raised eyebrows and head-shakings. Literary Ireland, 
perhaps, remembers him ; but in England his work is unknown, 
and few have even heard his name. Indeed, when a year or so ago 
I published a novel based on his life, many reviewers, familiar 
enough with the byways of English literature, asked whether I 
wasn’t pulling legs by claiming that my hero had really lived. 
Even those in Ireland who know of him could not, I fancy, quote 
a verse out of the mass he wrote from the age of nine to his end 
at twenty-seven. The early poems that set literary Dublin of 
the late eighteenth century talking of his “ genius ”’ lie dead in one 
or two scarce but seldom-sought volumes; his better work, his 
prose, was never, I believe, collected, and must be sought in the 
files of Dublin periodicals of the 1790’s. 

But while the work is not now remarkable, the life still is. 
No poet, not even Chatterton, showed such precocity, and though 
disaster has botched the life of many a poet, few poets, with such 
backing as Dermody enjoyed, had so shiftless a life and so 
miserable a death. To literary students of his own country, 
the facts are doubtless familiar ; but as so many readers elsewhere 
have questioned his actual existence, it may be worth while 
recounting them. They have little variety. His was a short life 
and a grey one. Born at Ennis in 1775, five years after the 
death of the youth to whom he was often likened ; a runaway 
from home at eleven; the astonishment of Dublin at twelve; 
a wanderer in the slums at fifteen and later ; soldier at nineteen ; 
literary hack in London for a year or two; death in a suburban 
hovel in 1802; leaving, to mark his sojourn here, a handful of 
indifferent verses and a host of remembered follies—that is the 
tale of Thomas Dermody. 

Under his father, who kept school at Ennis, he was con- 

struing Latin at the age of six, and at nine was taking the junior 
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class in Latin accidence, and writing much of the verse that made 
his first volume. But Ennis bored him: he wanted to see the 
world ; and before his twelfth year he took the road and tramped 
to Dublin in the self-assurance of genius that great performance 
and great fame awaited him there. To some extent this assurance 
was justified. Fame, within the bounds of Dublin society, he did 
achieve ; but great performance always eluded him. Even in 
boyhood, before dissolute habits had begun, some blight was upon 
him which kept him always below the full and easy use of the 
powers that were his. With the way open to him, he failed, 
where a smaller man with a slimmer talent and a dash of common- 
sense would almost certainly have reached attainment. His work 
at any time was what it was when he was ten—bright promise. 

He had been in Dublin only a few months, working, grimy 
and unwashed, as assistant to a second-hand bookseller, when he 
was discovered by a Dr. Houlton, a medical man, and taken up 
and introduced. Thereafter he never wanted patrons. The 
dowager Lady Moira; her son, Lord Moira; Grattan; Flood ; 
Lord Kilwarden, Attorney-General ; Lord Charlemont—these were 
a few who took an interest in the boy who was for a time the 
sensation of Dublin. They clothed and sheltered him; they 
arranged for his further education ; they opened subscriptions for 
the publication of his first volume; they founded a fund for his 
general support ; they gave—or were ready to give—help of every 
kind to their ‘‘ Little Genius.’’ And it was a case, an almost literal 
case, of money thrown into the gutter.. 

For what did the “ Little Genius’ do with all this help ? 
He threw it away. If it was money, he either gave it to those 
who were poorer than himself, or spent it with three or four 
scally-wags in a whiskey-parlour. If it was introduction to the 
influential, he either forgot to pursue it, or, after a week or so 
in some great house, fled back to the slums. Clothes that were 
given to him were pawned or sold for a carousal ; the further 
education that was offered he considered superfluous to one who 
was already a scholar and poet. Whether his deliberate identi- 
fying of himself with the life of the slums was defeatism or a 
search for reality, cannot be guessed. We know only that his 
scorn of polite life and his pleasure in bedraggled life, were facts. 
Of dark and fiery temperament, impatient of form and convention, 
honest in opinion, and aware only of truth, he was constantly, 
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in polite Dublin of that period, running his head against social 
tabus. He had the way of treating everybody, scavenger and 
aristocrat, as his equal, and was surprised when the aristocrats 
didn’t like it. Much of the wretchedness of his life was self- 
created by ignorance of, or indifference to, social conventions ; 
but in much he was a victim. When he did try to handle life, 
and behave as respectably as his patrons wished, some incident, 
not of his own making, would arrive to bring him down. 

His major fault, from which all his other troubles came, 
was a fierce desire for independence, which he wished to achieve 
without help from others. But without money or social back- 
ground he could not move without dependence on others. He 
hated sponging, and most of his life was spent in doingit. He 
loved the company of poets and scholars and the well-bred ; but 
could not endure their elegant surroundings and formal manners. 
He loved giving, and only at rare times had anything to give. 
Mentally brilliant, but awkward in company—craving for affection, 
but too proud to go half-way for it—of engaging manners but 
plebeian mannerv—he soon found that there was no place for him 
in the great world. He was not Thomas Moore. Hence, with 
that character and those attributes, it is hardly surprising that 
he tumed to the sensitive soul’s alternative—to a world that de- 
manded no form or ceremony; a world that, if wretched, was 
honest ; a world that asked nothing of a man save his natural 
self; a world of tramps’ kitchens and dram-shops. In that 
world he starved, worked, caroused, and despaired. 

The work he produced in such conditions—conditions chosen 
by another Irish poet, bom the year after his death : Clarence 
Mangan—was, like Mangan’s, uneven. His verse is built mainly 
from echoes of other eighteenth century poets, with their worst 
tricks and affectations. But his prose has a flavour. This is 
from his essay on Old Dramatists, where the anticipated Lamb : 


“In the most fanciful ideas of Shakespeare we find a strict 
congruity, and something like the air of probability. 
Though the invention is exquisite, yet the judgment with 
which the machinery is managed is no less so. The super- 
natural beings of his Midsummer Night’s Dream were the 
common topics of conversation by the fireside in his own 
time, and their existence was believed in by others besides 
poets. Drayton, a much-neglected writer, though replete 
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with the beauties of imagination, has introduced aerial 
agents into his most celebrated pieces, and Milton, in some 
places an imitator of Shakespeare, seems particularly 
delighted with an opportunity of introducing the fays and 
elves of tradition. Dryden also has adopted, indeed without 
sufficient precaution, the admirable characters of Caliban 
and Ariel, changing their names into those of Grimbald 
and Philidel. Many authors of later date have beautitully 
transplanted those wonders of the world unknown into 
their poems ; yet no one has described a diverting elf but 
Shakespeare. His Puck is unimitated and at the same time 
inimitable. He is a good-humoured goblin, who has fancy 
and description, and with pleasure betrays his own 
SECretsmi sem 


And this, in lighter vein, from a preface to a satirical poem : 


““ As for those addle-pated cavillers who read, run, and con- 
demn, without consulting the genius and spirit of their 
author; or even considering that some books are to be 
tasted, some swallowed, and some thoroughly digested ; we 
value their nugatory strictures at a nutshell. Several 
illustrious. foreigners, and particularly three most erudite 
emigrants from Catalonia (Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego ; all formerly doctors of the Sorbonne, and joint- 
members with the sJlwminats of Germany) having in the 
politest manner proffered their estimable services to in- 
spect, correct, and dissect these our labours; we have 
prudently adjourned our more diffuse annotations (con- 
tenting ourselves with cursory remarks) until the period 
appropinquateth of the sixteenth edition, which cannot be 
very far removed ; when we shall likewise present thee, 
thrice-benignant reader, with a capital representation of 
this signal combat to be engraved by an eminent butter- 
print maker from a painting by Mr. F. . . . i, executed in 
his most felicitous manner, he having kindly engaged to 
eat a double quantity of raw pork on the occasion... ” 


Not bad for eighteen. But the boy who could build these trifles 

in a comer of a tramps’ kitchen could not build his character 

into conformity with the world’s demands, We know that he 
B 
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tried, once and again, and we know that he always failed. He 
was of the race of Villon and Savage, Robert Fergusson and Burns ; 
and of their later brothers—Poe, De Nerval, Verlaine. He was 
a problem to all who tried to help him. Social leaders, academic 
leaders, booksellers, middle-class families—at one time or another 
they came forward to cherish and encourage him ; and all in turn 
were flouted or acknowledged with resentment. Owenson, 
manager of the Theatre Royal at that time, and father of Sydney 
Owenson, found him in the theatre’s painting-room, mixing paints 
for the scene-painter, and took him into hishome. But it was 
not long before he had to close the door to him. Sydney Owenson 
wrote The Wild Irish Girl. Dermody was well cast for The Wild 
Irish Boy. Even a theatrical family of the late eighteenth century 
found him too Irish, and though Owenson remained his friend 
he could give him only an arm’s-length friendship. Everybody, 
sooner or later, broke with him. 

Yet, when his manners and habits closed one door to him, 
his charm and gifts and forlorn condition opened another. While 
he did not, through his short life, know one enduring friendship 
(Grant Raymond saw him only at odd times) he was never without 
friends. Even those he had grossly offended were often moved 
to fresh help by his pleas for forgiveness, and his:genuine though 
futile efforts at amendment. When, in common with Irish poets 
before and since his time, he wished to leave Dublin and seek 
London, all manner of people took an interest in the project. 
One of his patrons gave a dinner to a number of men with London 
connections. They were to meet the promising poet, and to give 
him recommendations to the great Sheridan in London. Dinner- 
time arrived, but no poet. Dinner was set back an hour, and still 
no poet. They dined without him, and after dinner they lingered 
till late in the evening, hoping yet for a sight of him. But 
Dermody had met two choice fellows in a waterside tavern ; and 
he could live only for the moment. 

At last, when just on twenty, he made one deliberate effort 
to mould, or end, his life. He enlisted in a line regiment, and 
went on foreign service, and for four years was no more heard of. 
Southey, who knew his work, has an entry in his Commonplace 
Book under 1798 : “ I can learn nothing of the fate of Dermody.” 
Sometimes his name was raised in Dublin talk, but none could 
answer questions ; and in the end those who had known him 
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assumed that he had been killed in battle. If this was his wish, 
it was, like most of his wishes, not granted. At the age of twenty- 
four he reappeared—this time in his long-desired London. He 
had seen much service in Flanders, France, and Holland, under 
the immediate command of his patron Lord Moira, and had been 
discharged as second-lieutenant with a pension. This was the 
first regular income he had known, and with it he might have 
made a determined set at literary London. But fate was not 
letting him do that. At a time when he needed an advance- 
payment on the pension, he was given a paper to sign. He 
thought the paper was a receipt for the advance. It *vas a surrender 
of the pension. 

For the year or two left to him he hung about London in 
much the same condition as in Dublin. Desultory work of his 
appeared from time to time, through Hatchard, through Wright, 
and through Vemer & Hood; but he himself was seen in none 
of those places where the young Thomas Moore was being seen. 
Opportunities for such appearance were as many as in Dublin. 
He ignored them. He lodged in a garret at Strutton Ground, 
Westminster (perhaps one of the two or three old houses still 
standing in that narrow lane which is now a byway of Victoria 
Street) and took his meals in draymen’s cellars, and his 
entertainment in cadgers’ taverns. Like many forlom sons of that 
time, he was twice in Newgate and once in the Fleet. He lived 
through these years mainly on the produce of begging-letters. 

Lord Moira still kept a friendly eye on him, when Dermody 
allowed it, and money came in, not only from the begging-letters 
but voluntarily from many of the highly-placed who heard of his 
distresses. Grant Raymond, who had then settled in Piccadilly, 
made constant efforts on his behalf. Sir James Bland Burges, 
himself an occasional poet, took him up, until Dermody paid a 
tavern score by drawing a bill on him. Speaker Addington took 
him up. Henry James Pye, the then laureate, and Cumberland, 
the dramatist, gave him their countenances. But Dermody soon 
made them drop him. A sudden realisation that he was being 
patronised brought an abrupt and insulting word, and that brought 
the end. 

Yet still his appeals produced money. Not that this ever 
set him on his feet. Ten pounds given on Monday was usually 
gone by Thursday. It did not go in personal extravagance; but 
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when he had money, those around him were his second thought. 
He could enjoy nothing without sharing it, and in the Irish 
colony of Strutton Ground there was much scope for sharing. 
He loved to be popular, to play host, and most of his money 
went in buying popularity from spongers. Between these spas- 
modic funds he was often homeless, sleeping in the parks, like 
John Mitford, without shirt or shoes. By natural law, this ex- 
posure, following his Dublin and army privations, produced what 
was then called ‘‘a decline,” and during the last year of his life 
his associates were always made aware that he was near them 
by his shattering cough. 

In the beginning of 1802 he was seen (and heard coughing) 
in the more infamous taverns of Covent Garden, and was pointed 
out to the curious as “‘ the wretched Dermody.”’ Then, in the 
summer of that year, he disappeared and was seen in London 
no more. The last word that anybody had from him came to 
Grant Raymond, who had broken with him after a drunken 
assault on Raymond’s footman at his house in Piccadilly. It was 
a letter, dated from the village of Sydenham (now part of London) 
where Dermody had arrived without knowing how, sick and 
exhausted. He begged Raymond to come. Raymond went, and 
found him dying in a hut in the garden of a bakery. He arranged 
to have the poet moved to better quarters, where he would have all 
comforts, and promised to retum next day and conduct the removal. 
When he retumed next day, July 16th, with two others anxious 
to give help, he leamed that Dermody had died during the night. 

Raymond and the others buried him in the ground of the 
parish churchyard of Lewisham, and from money subscribed by 
them and others, a flat stone was placed over the grave, bearing 
name and dates, and four verses from one of the several curiously 
prophetic epitaphs he wrote upon himself. Raymond, in his Life 
of Dermody, describes the situation of the grave as “a spot the 
most solitary and romantic that fancy could describe.’’ The parish 
church of Lewisham stands to-day in a main suburban road, 
thronged with trams, buses, lorries, cars, and other traffic, 
streaming between Kent and London. Lewisham itself is one of 
the most populous of London boroughs. Yet, by some accident, 
the spot where Dermody lies, if not ‘the most solitary and 
romantic that fancy could describe,”’ is still to-day solitary and 
romantic. Scarcely a hundred yards from the clamour of the 
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main road, it is a little oasis of quiet, where old men sit on benches 
among trees and flowers and sunshine. There are green lawns, 
and footpaths, and below the lawns runs a stream, and beyond 
the stream is a playing-field. Dermody’s grave is on one of these 
lawns, shaded by a silver birch tree. The boy who came from 
the Irish countryside lies in the middle of a busy London suburb ; 
but at the same time in a little patch of accidentally-preserved 
country. And though his name is unknown to the general 
world, and even to many literary people, Lewisham has recognised 
him with a Dermody Road and Dermody Gardens. 

The lettering of the stone is now almost illegible ; but the 
name and age can be made out, and a few lines of the epitaph. 
This was the original : 


No titled birth had he to boast ; 

Son of the desert, Fortune’s child ; 
Yet, not by frowning Fortune cross’d, 
The muses on his cradle smil’d, 


He joy’d to con the fabling page 

Of prowess’d chiefs and deeds sublime ; 
And e’en essayed in infant age, 

Fond task! to weave the wizard rhyme. 


And though fell passion sway’d his soul, 
By Prudence seldom ever won, 

Beyond the bounds of her control, 

He was dear Fancy’s favour’d son. 


Now a cold tenant doth he lie 

Of this dark cell, all hush’d his song ; 

While Friendship bends with streaming eye, 

As by his grave she wends along ; 

On his cold clay lets fall a holy tear, 

And cries, ‘‘ Though mute, there is a poet here.” 


A further inscription, at the foot of the stone, records that the 
stone was restored in 1848, and again in 1886, by a group of 
admirers. Who these admirers were is not stated. Most likely, 
on the principle of honour and one’s own country, they were 
local Lewisham people. 


All Rights reserved. 


A SPOT IN THE SUN 


A Play in One Act 
By T. C. Murray 
CHARACTERS : 


DENIS HARMAN 


ROSE - ~ - his wife 
Mrs. HARMAN - - his mother 
ANNIE - | - - the maid 
Two MEN 

SCENE : 


The sitting-room in the home of Denis and Rose Harmon in the early forenoon 
of a warm day at the end of June. Denis Harman, a loose-limbed, agreeable-looking 
young fellow of twenty-eight, is sitting on the couch. He is leaning forward his 
head propped by his hands. You feel that he is wrestling with some disturbing 
problem. On the floor at his feet 1s the discarded morning paper which he has 
been reading. He starts slightly, sitting up, as Annie, the maid, comes in. Annie 
is twenty-nine and nice-looking. Service in the city hasn’t yet spoiled her country 
ways. On the tray with which she is laden are a large bunch of flowers, a glass jug 
of water, and a white enamelled vessel. From the centre bowl she begins to remove 
the half-wilted blooms and transfers the water in which they have been standing to 
the vessel. She leaves the freshly-cut flowers on the tray to be arranged by her mistress. 


DENIS: (picking up paper) Delightful bunch of flowers, Annie. 
ANNIE: Yes, sir, they’re lovely. 


_ Denis: Where did they come from ? 
ANNIE: Mrs. Davy that sent them in. 

DENIS: Very nice of her. 

ANNIE: Yes, sir. She knows the mistress is wild about flowers. 
Their garden’s a wonder. You could take an armful of 
roses and ’twould make no more difference than a bunch 
of posies out of a meadow. You’d see people standing 
and staring. 
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ANNIE 
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ANNIE 
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ANNIE: 
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DENIS 
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Yes, it gives a fine bit of colour to the road. 

It do so. Mr. Davy’s a powerful gardener. “ Look it, 
Mr. Davy,” I heard a man to say and I passing by the 
other day, “Adam himself would be jealous of your 
roses,” 

Jolly nice compliment. (Ruefully) I’m afraid, Annie, 
our garden’s a bit of a washout. I’m only a muddler 
at that kind of thing. 

(extenuatingly) O, well, people are made different. The 
way it is if a person haven’t the gift one way they're 
sure to have it another. 

I don’t know. There’s some like myself, Annie, who 
haven’t it one way or the other. 


: Lord, don’t say that, sir. It isn’t right. Think o’ the 


mind you have and you to keep count o’ the shower o’ 
money pouring in and out o’ the bank every day. 
O, any old fool could do that. 

(sceptically) Faith then, they couldn’t. And I’ll engage 
now that Mr. Davy for all his lovely posies couldn’t do 
the like. (He laughs amusedly). You seem to be feeling 
better again, sir? 

O yes. Fine. 
Thank God for that. An awful fight you gave the 
mistress and myself. 

No, surely ? 

Faith, you did, sir. You put the heart across us. Real 
bad you looked—pale as death, God save us. But ’tis 
grand to see you so—so blushy-like again. 

Thanks, Annie. I was overtired and the office was stifling. 


: (going, laden with the dead flowers, etc.) Yes, sir, the day 


is awful close. 


Rose comes in. She is twenty-three, slight of figure, and attractive- 
looking. She conveys an impression of restless energy. 


Well, Annie, how’s our patient ? 

Great, ma’am. Great, thank God. (She goes). 
Fit as a fiddle again, my dear. 

(arranging flowers in the bowl) I just wonder, Denis, 
Don’t. I feel fine, 
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I'll not forget for a long time the shock of seeing you 
retum so unexpectedly. You looked like the ghost of 


yourself, 
O, I was perfectly all right then. Had you seen me 
only a little earlier ... God, I did feel bad, Rose. 


Something hammering here in my brain and the office 
spinning round. I tried desperately to fight against it 
but my legs went wallop and down I crashed. 

What a frightening experience ! 


: It was. Harrison got the shock of his life. But he was 


decent for once—old curmudgeon as he is. Hot haste 
sent a messenger for brandy, and then when I pulled 
myself together insisted on calling for a taxi and packing 
me home. 
Well, he could hardly have done otherwise. 
I suppose not. (With a laugh) Only think if he could see 
me now. Suspicious old devil, he’d swear I’d been 
shamming. 
He knows you’re not that kind, Denis. 
You don’t know him. With his little fox face and his 
peering eyes he’s like something you’d read about. How 
the fellow came to be manager of a bank God alone 
knows. I don’t. (Rising and stretching himself lazily) 
Lord, it’s good to be like this again. 
I know. I’ve had that feeling more than once. (Suddenly) 
eee Denis. I’ve just got an idea. 
es | 


: What if we gave ourselves a holiday and went out of 


town for the afternoon ? 

Out of town? Where ? 

O, anywhere. Howth, perhaps. . The day is so lovely. 
(She draws a curtain) Look, not a cloud. The sun 
streaming down. We'll just have a spot of lunch before 
we go and spend the whole aftemoon on the Head. 
We'll have tea in that little place on the top. They 
always give you such delicious hot scones—and lots of 
cream. Afterwards we’ll lie down and laze in the sun. 
‘“ The world forgetting ’’—that kind of feeling, you know. 
Sounds jolly nice, but—— 

But what ? 
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: I fear it’s impossible. 

O nonsense. 

: Unhappily it isn’t. I have to be in the bank directly 
after lunch. 

You’re not serious ? 

(half-whimsically) Bedad, I am. 

O, don’t be absurd. Harrison can’t be so unreasonable 
as to expect you to do that. The man has some kind 
of conscience, surely. 

It isn’t old “ Harry,” exactly. 

What else then ? i 
It’s simply that I can’t well be spared at the moment. 

The half-yearly audit is on. I’d hate to be the means of 
upsetting the whole staff. 

O, do be reasonable. When shall we have such an oppor- 
tunity again ? It isn’t as if you didn’t need the outing. 
But you do. Think of being humped over a ledger 
when you might be lazing out there—the sea before you 
—the sun and the wind in your face. 

I should be too worried, my dear, to enjoy it. 

Why on earth should you ? 

My being away would make things difficult for everyone. 
You have to be in a bank at this time to know what it 
means. ; 

But, good heavens, what is it but a few hours at most ? 
I know. Any other time it wouldn’t matter—at least 
not very much. It’s quite another story to-day. Har- 
rison’s as nervy as a cat while the auditors are around. 
He’d feel I had let him down and nurse his resentment 
for the rest of his life. I hope you don’t mind ? 

If it means so much to you. 

Honestly, it does. 

Very well. 

You’re—you’re not hurt ? 

No. Just disappointed. 

: I’m sorry; but out there I wouldn’t be able to shake 
off this—this old-man-of-the-sea feeling, however hard 
I should try. Id only spoil every thing for you. 

(Eagerly) Look, I'll tell you what, Rose. 
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Yes. 

All this infernal rush and overwork will be over in a day 
or two. What about a week-end in Greystones or 
somewhere? We can bring our togs along with us, put 
up at some decent hotel, and have a real splash. That 
would be a nice break—wouldn’t it ? 

(responsive) I’d love it. I begin to feel kind of tired and 
nervy. Waiting as it were for something to happen. 


: I know. I’ve something of that feeling, too. It’s the 


weather. This will be a tonic. 
Yes. And who knows but I may have word of my book 
by then ? 
I’m confident you will. If not you'll have to make the 
best of things and forget it. 
I wish I could, Denis. 
After all, it’s not so terribly important, is it ? 


: To me it’s the most important thing in life after you. 


Your book ? 
Yes—my book. 
Surely, you don’t mean that ? 


Rose : You make me cross, Denis. I mean it as I never meant 


DENIs: 


ROSE: 


DENIS 


anything. Haven’t I said so time and again? Why 
will you so wilfully misunderstand ? 
Because for the life of me I can’t see why it should be so. 
I wasn’t brought up to regard books as important. 
Novels were to us only a means of whiling away an idle 
hour. They were far less exciting than the evening 
paper. It never struck any of us that there were people 
to whom they were more important than a fellow’s chance 
of promotion or the ups and downs of a man’s investments. 
I can hardly conceive anyone living in a world like that. 


: No? Well, take it from me, my dear, that’s the kind of 


world in which most people live. In the bank there 
isn’t a fellow who cares a hoot about books. You’ll find 
them keen on sport—on the pictures—on girls, of course 
—on anything but reading. And to be honest, with all 
eauunted muck there is they’re none the worse for 
t a g 
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I don’t know. I was brought up—wisely or unwisely— 
to a different view of things. My father loved books. 
While he lived he tried to foster in all of us his own 
delight in reading. Often when writing I had the 
feeling—odd as it may seem—that he was beside me— 
urging me on. 

(ughtly) O, the effect of an over-excited imagination. 
Nothing more. 

It was intensely real while it lasted—real as your presence 
in this room. I have little belief in spiritism or any- 
thing like that—yet more than once words seemed to 
come to me from some—some influence outside myself. 
(concerned) That kind of delusion isn’t healthy. Why, 
Rose, my dear, if you were to say that to others they’d 
give it out that you were becoming “‘ queer’ or something. 

I’m not given to worrying about other people’s opinions. 
To me it was a very precious experience. I wouldn’t 
cheapen it by speaking of it to anyone but you. 


: You’re wise in that, Rose. 


It’s good to be wise at least in something. 


: Now you’re being “ sarky.”’ 


No; but seeing how frightfully worried I am about 
what’s going to happen to my book I feel that you’re 
not being nearly as sympathetic as you might be. 

My dear Rose, I’m all sympathy; but I can’t help 
asking myself what’s the use of all this fret and longing 
to have your book published. New novels are flung 
from the printing presses every day. Nine-tenths of 
them are just stillborn. A lucky few get talked about, 
and then become forgotten as last year’s snow. Does it 
matter a jot then one novel more or less? Who cares 
anyway ? 

You’re frank at all events, Denis. 

Well, my dear, I’m trying to be sensible. 


RoseE: Listen, Denis. I’ve spent two years of my life on this book. 


Into it I have tried to put all that I’ve ever felt and 
thought about things. It’s a living part of myself. If 
it’s turned down my little world goes all to pieces. 
Nothing will ever be the same again. 
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But in Heaven’s name, Rose, why should it be turned 
down? Why bid the devil good-day till you meet him ? 
I’m not as you know a bookish person—and never was. 
But I can respond to a human story when it comes my 
way, and if your Bitter Harvest isn’t that—I’m a Dutch- 
man. Homibrook’s can’t tum you down. They're 
business people and they’ll be damn well glad to snap 
it up. 


RosE: They have the script more than six weeks. That hardly 


DENIs: 


looks like snapping it up—does it ? 

(argumentatively) Why not? Look here. You tell me 
that your book must first be reported on by three 
readers. Isn’t that so? (She nods). Well, let us take 
it that each of these fellows in turn needs a couple of 
weeks to do his job. So there you are! Cheer up, my 
dear. You'll find that you’ve been needlessly worrying. 
I wager my life that Homibrook’s will hail you as a 
discovery. Everything will come nght in the end. 
You'll see it will. And we’ll both have an honest-to- 
God week-end somewhere. 


ROsE (smiling) Well it’s heartening to have at least one critic 
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who believes in me. (With compunction) Look, I fear I’m 
being horribly selfish, Denis. I shouldn’t really. 

O, that’s all right. 

(taking a rose-and slipping it into his buttonhole) There, 
that’s to say how sorry I am. (Business like) Now, I 
must be off or lunch will be late. I’ve to run round to 
Cameron’s. Care for a grilled chop to-day ? 

O, anything. 

But I'd like to know. 


: Then there’s nothing I’d like better. 
Sure ? ; 


Why of course. You'll not be long ? 

Only a few minutes. I want to be here when the English 
post arrives. It’s become a habit now—watching and 
waiting. Good-bye for a little time. 

Good-bye, my dear. 


She goes out. Annie comes in bringing a small bowl of hot Bovril 
on a tray. 


What’s this, Annie? Bovril ? 
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ANNIE: Yes, sir. The mistress thought you might like some. 

DENIS: (with a slight gesture of distaste) Don’t feel like it some- 
how. Too early. 

ANNIE : O, she’ll be awful disappointed. Try a little, sir—just to 
please her. 

DENIs (taking the tray on his knees) Very well, then. By the way, 
Annie, who’s that young man who calls for you so often 
in the evenings ? 

ANNIE (confused but smiling) Danny Geary, sir. 

DENIS (balancing a spoonful) Seems quite a nice young fellow. 

ANNIE: (pleased) He is, sir. 

Denis: Long been walking out with him ? 

ANNIE: We’re great these three or four years. 

DENIS: (surprised) By Jove, that’s a very long courtship. Why 
the deuce doesn’t the fellow fix it up ? 

ANNIE: ’Tisn’t his fault, sir. He’d rush me off to the Altar in 
the morning and I to be willing. 

Denis: And you’re not ? 

ANNIE: No, sir. Not yet. 

DENIS: That’s queer, isn’t it ? 

ANNIE: It’s my people down in the County Wicklow. 

Denis: They don’t like Danny ? 

ANNIE: O, they do, sir. No one at all but likes Danny. He’s 
one in a thousand. The way it is my father, God save us, 
got a stroke. Last Easter Sunday three years it was. 
Stretched on his bed he is ever since. The mother, God 
help her, she’s worn out trying to make something out 
of the perished bit of mountainy land we have. Only 
for my wages they’d be hard set to live at all. 

DENIS: (concerned) That’s a pitiful story, Annie. I’m terribly 
SOITy. 

ANNIE: I know, sir. 

Denis: For all that I don’t see why you should go on wasting 
Danny’s life and your own in this way. It isn’t fair 
to the boy, you know. 

ANNIE: That’s what Danny himself often says, sir. “The girl 
with no pity,” he calls me. It’s hard, but what can a body 
do ? 

DENIS: Tell me. Are you really fond of him, Annie ° 
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God sees I am, sir. Day and night he’s the one thought 
in my mind. ’ Twould be a bitter world for me without 
Danny. 

Then in God’s name marry him straight-off. If he’s all 
that you say he won’t grumble at giving your people a 
helping hand. 
(jarred) O, I couldn’t have him do that. O, no, sir. 
A woman have her pride. 

I understand ... Life’s a bit of a puzzle at times for 
most of us. 

It is, indeed, sir. 

Tl tell you, Annie. 

Yes, sir. 

You don’t wish to keep this boy dangling at your heels 
for ever ? 

O, no, sir. 

Very well. The years are flying. A little while and 
you'll have lost your nice bloom. With plenty of fresh 
fruit to be plucked no man wants a fading woman. 
Danny may be one in a thousand, but he’s still a man. 
He'll be discontented some day and bolt. How will it 
be with you then ? 

’Twould kill me dead. 

Very well. Why not bring things to a head to-night ? 
I'll speak to your mistress. She likes you and you could 
continue in service here. You’d be free in the evenings 
and return in the mormings. In that way you’d go on 
earning your own money, and neither your pride nor your 
parents would suffer. It’s madness for two people really 
fond of each other to drift like this. Tell Danny what 
I’ve been saying. 

(deeply impressed) Indeed and indeed I will, sir—every 
word. Queer how a bit of talk can change a person’s 


aoe Everything looks different now somehow. Easier- 
ike. 


: To be sure it does! No more shilly-shallying though. 


Marriage is good for body and soul, Annie. You’ll soon 
find that out. 


: (simply) Is it now? Glory! (Gratefully) You’re awful 


kind, sir. You are, indeed. 
The door bell rings. 
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She hurries out. Ina few minutes she announces “ Mrs. Harman,” 
and retires. Mrs. Harman is in the middle years. Her strong and 


slightly overbearing character is tempered by her very real affection for 
Denis, her only son. 


DENIS: (jumping up) Goodness, mother, if this isn’t a pleasant 


surprise ! 

Mrs. HARMAN: (with obvious anxiety) How are you, Denis? 
Tell me. 

DEnIs: O, fine. 


Mrs. HARMAN: Why, I thought to find you ill in bed or something. 

Denis: Good Lord, no. Who has been frightening you ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: They told me at the bank. I was in town and 
ran in just to see you fora moment. Mr. Harrison looked 
so upset that I had all kinds of dreadful forebodings. He 
said he thought it best to send you home and I came 
on here directly. What happened ? 

Denis: Nothing much really. Sudden headache—dizziness—that 
kind of thing. The oppressive heat, I think. 

Mrs. HarMAN: Mr. Harrison seemed a good deal perturbed. 

Denis: Frankly, it was nothing to be worried about. When I 
got home Rose made me swallow a cup of strong tea and 
some aspirin. In a minute or two I was right as a trivet. 
You can see for yourself. Take off your things and talk 
to us. 

Mrs. HARMAN: (removing her fur stole and gloves and sitting 
down) Very well; but I can’t stay long. 

DENIS: Why, what’s the hurry ? 

Mrs. HARMAN : I’ve to be home for lunch. You know how your 
father hates having a meal alone. How’s Rose ? 

DENIS: O, quite all night. She’s just gone out shopping. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Any news of her book ? 

DENIS : No—not yet. . 

Mrs. Harman: All hot and bothered about it still, I suppose ? 

DENIS: Well—yes. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Rather a pity. Your father isn’t one to notice 
things, but he remarked how strung up and over-excited 
she has become, 


Denis: I know, 
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Mrs. Harman: Can’t you reason with her ? 

Denis: I’ve tried. 

Mrs. Harman: She’s heading for a breakdown, Denis. What 
that would mean for you I prefer not to think. 

Denis: O, no need for alarm. It’s not quite so bad as that. 

Mrs. Harman: It’s downright stupid anyway. One could under- 
stand being upset about sickness or death or one’s 
business affairs—but this ! 

DeENiIs: You must remember, mother, that people are made 
differently. 

Mrs. Harman: I should think they are ! 

Denis: You and I look upon the writing of a book as an amiable 
weakness. To us people like Rose are just children 
playing at some game of make-believe. 

Mrs. Harman : And, good gracious, in what other light could one 
regard them ? Surely no one with an atom of common- 
sense could take seriously people who waste their lives 
inventing impossible stories in which no one believes. 
That kind of thing may be all very well for people with 
little to do; but for a wife with a man to look after and 
a home to run it’s absurd. I’ve lived long enough to 
learn that no woman can run a house with any comfort 
to her husband who gives her mind and her heart to 
other things. 

DENIS: (gravely) I hope, mother, you'll never be tempted to say 
anything like that to Rose ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: There was no need to make that remark, Denis. 

DEnIs: I’m sorry. 

Mrs. HARMAN : I know only too well that Rose would resent any 
advice coming from me. She’d come to regard your 
mother as an interfering busybody. I’ve no desire to 
be that. But any woman who cares for her husband 
will be influenced a good deal by his opinions. It’s for 
you to urge Rose to be more practical-minded and to give 
up chasing this will-o’-the-wisp ofhers. It’s nothing but 
vanity. I’m glad of this little talk with you, Denis. It’s 
so seldom now we’re alone. And tell me, by the way, 
before I go, are you in need of money ? 

DENIS: Money ? What on earth prompts you to ask that, mother ? 
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Mrs. HARMAN : My dear boy, I’m not too old to forget how young 
people in the first flush of marriage let themselves go. 
They haven’t an idea of how to manage things and soon 
find themselves at their wits’ end to make ends meet. 
Your father and I began like that. I shouldn’t like to 
see you in the same predicament. We haven’t been 
ungenerous, I think, in giving you this house and fur- 
nishing it—and a little money as a reserve—but for all 
that I’d be glad to tide you over things should it ever 
become necessary. 

DEnNIs: I wouldn’t accept a penny that I couldn’t repay. You’ve 
been more than decent to me—you and dad—all my life. 

Mrs. HARMAN: O, nonsense. Your salary isn’t a princely one, 
and I’ve thought more than once that you might need 
a little. 

DENIS: As a matter of fact I do. 

Mrs. HARMAN: My instinct, you see, was right. Where you are 
concerned it usually is. Tell me. 

DENIS: (hesttatingly) Mother ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Yes? 

DENIS: I’ve a—well—a confession to make. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Something wrong ? 

Denis: Yes and no. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Serious ? ' 

DENIS: O, no. Not very. 

Mrs. HarMAN: Tell me. You'll be all the better for sharing 
ite 

DENIs: I’ve been just a bit of a fool. 

Mrs. HARMAN: We all make mistakes. 

DENIS: ’Twas like this. You know yourself how much Rose’s 
happiness is bound up with this book of hers? There’s 
no use in your trying or my trying to understand that 
or becoming cross about it. We must only accept it. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Well ? 

DENIS : Some weeks ago there was a letter from the publishers. 
Through an oversight I chanced to open it. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Yes? 

DENIS: ... They—they tumed down her book. 

Mrs, Harman : I see—e, 
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DeENIs: It gave mea horrible jolt. Only think of all that striving 
for nothing. Such splendid hopes she had. She felt as 
sure of success as of the sun’s rising. I just couldn’t 
bear the thought of her distress. 

Mrs. Harman: But, my dear boy, that’s absurd. None of us 
can go through life without suffering some disappoint- 
ment. And to anyone who knows what real trouble is 
all this would seem the most childish nonsense. 

Denis: Not to Rose. It’s a matter of temperament. You don’t 
understand. 

Mrs. Harman: No... What did you do? 

DENIS: Kept it to myself. 

Mrs. HARMAN : But, good gracious, she’ll have to learn the truth 
sometime. 

Denis: No; for I’ve seen to that. 

Mrs. HARMAN: I can’t imagine how. 

Dents : I'll tell you. I dashed off a letter to Homibrook’s in- 
quiring if they would publish the book at my expense. 
I chanced to know that this was often done. They offered 
to bring it out for a hundred and sixty pounds. 

Mrs. HAarMAN: What! A hundred and sixty pounds ? 

DENIS : Yes—publishing’s a costly business. Straightway I drew 
out that hundred pounds I had laid by. The balance I 
raised on loan. 

Mrs. HarMAN: On loan? From whom ? 

DENIS: You wouldn’t know. A money lender. 

Mrs. HARMAN: O, why did you do that ? It’s so dangerous to 
get into the clutches of those awful people. Why didn’t 
you come to me? You should have known. 

DENIS: I meant to, but I—I couldn’t somehow. It didn’t seem 
decent. Anyway I despatched. the full amount to 
Hornibrooks. They were quite willing to make it appear 
to Rose that her book had been accepted purely on its 
merits. Their letter to her is due to-day or to-morrow. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Forgive me, but I think all this deception very 
unwise. There are times when we must be cruel to be 
kind, and this was one of them. Better a thousand times 
that Rose should know the truth than to go on living 
Hy this fool’s paradise that you’ve helped to create for 
Ney, 
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Denis: I could never do that, mother. I care for her too 
much. 

Mrs. HARMAN: No woman, Denis, can go through life without 
being hurt at times. The hurt has less power to wound 
with a man’s love to sustain us. No, Denis, you meant 
well, but you did Rose an ill service. Better to have 
been brutally frank. 

Denis: I can’t think that. 


Mrs. HARMAN: Look, I don’t want to be preachy, but deception 
like this is a bad foundation for marriage. Between 
man and wife there should be above all things the most 
absolute trust. 

Denis: I know all that ;_ but in this instance it seemed to me 
that the end justified the means. How could I be so 
callous as to shatter all her cherished illusions? ’*Twould 
cut her to the soul. Anyway what’s the use now the 
thing is done? It’s too late to take any other course. 

Mrs. HARMAN: I don’t like it, Denis. 

Denis: I have no regrets. The one thing bothering my mind 
is the loan. It’s new to me—this feeling of indebtedness 
to another. Lots of fellows, I know, wouldn’t mind. 
They do it again and again. You'll see their creditors 
prowling round the Government offices every pay day. 
But it weighs on my spirits. Whenever I chance to meet 
this fellow I become so acutely aware of his hold on me 
that it—it saps my self-respect. It’s a rotten feeling. 
Rotten. 

Mrs. HARMAN : (with concern) My dear boy, I wouldn’t have you 
like this for all the world. Look, Ill run into town 
directly after lunch and draw any amount you need— 
sixty pounds you said ? (Henods). 1’ll bring the money 
straight to you. Go to this fellow, whoever he is, and 
clear it off directly. Pay me any time. It won’t matter. 
I can afford to wait. And for God’s sake, Denis, let 
wothing ever tempt you to get tied up in a knot like this 
again ! 

Denis: No. Never, I swear to you. I—I feel utterly mean in 
accepting it. 

Mrs. Harman: O, for goodness sake, talk sense, boy. 
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DeENIs: You don’t know how much this means forme. The thing 
was eating into my mind. You’re my good angel, mother. 
(The front door is heard opening) This is Rose, I think. 
(Calling) Rose ? 

Rose : (off) Coming. (As she enters she sees the visitor) Dear, what 
a lovely surprise! (Shaking hands) How are you, mother? 

Mrs, HARMAN: Very well, Rose. 

Rose : (tossing her hat from her) You heard about Denis? Such 
a shock he gave us. And, ill as he has been, if he’s not 
returning to work in the afternoon. I implored him to 
come out of town for a breath of the sea. He needs it. 
Only look at him. Anyone can see that he’s off colour. 
But he prefers to think that the bank can’t carry on 
without him. You persuade him? He'll listen to you. 

Denis: Don’t mind her, mother. It’s sheer necessity—not for 
any love of the thing. The half-yearly audit is on, and 
everyone is working at high pressure. Rose hasn’t the 
ghost of an idea of what it all means. Ask any bank 
official. He’ll jolly soon tell you. 

Mrs. HARMAN: It’s rather unfortunate, the day is so perfect. 
But business first, I suppose. A young married man, 
Rose, can’t afford to be neglectful. Only once or twice 
in all his years was his father absent from business. It 
was one of the things that helped him to rise so steadily. 
Employers look with disfavour on young men who are 

a to taking odd days off. Of course if one is seriously 

1 


The postman’s rat-tat 1s heard. 


RosE : (starting nervously) The post! Just one moment. (She 
hurries out). 

DENIS: (exchanging a glance with his mother) The letter. (Ner- 
vously) I hope to God they haven’t bungled it. 

Mrs. HARMAN: (slightly impatient) O, don’t be excited. You'll 
only make yourself ill again. For goodness sake, sit 
down. The world’s not coming to an end. 

ROSE : (breaking in excitedly) O, Denis! 

DENIS: (eagerly) Yes ? 

RosE : Such good news! My book—it’s being published. 

DENIS : What! 
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Rose: (thrusting document into his hand) See. 

DENIS: (as he reads) By Jove, this is great! A thousand con- 
gratulations. I knew you’d pull it off. Look, mother. 
(He passes her the document). 

Rose : Isn’t it splendid, mother ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: You’ve reason to be pleased, Rose. 

RosE: Iam. It’s the thrill of my life. But I wish I had foreseen. 
What an agony of doubt I’d have been spared. If you 
only knew the way my mind was tossed from one extreme 
to another—brimming with hope one day—down in the 
depths the next—and Denis always an angel—never once 
uttering a complaint. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Yes, he’s like that. 

Denis: O, for goodness sake, mother—— 

Rose: I think with shame of the awful dance I must have led him. 

Denis: Cut that out, Rose. 

RosE: But you know it’s true. 

DENIS: (enthusiastically) True or no, this is the most wonderful 
thing that ever happened! (Laughingly). Think of it, 
mother—husband no less to a famous novelist. Honest 
to God, I feel as if I should run out and shout it to every 
passer-by. 

RosE: Don’t be absurd, Denis. Your mother must think us a 
pair of excited children. Only this morming you reminded 
me that most novels are stillborn. Who knows if Butter 
Harvest will ever outlive its birth ? 

DEnIs: I’d risk my chance of Heaven on its being a best-seller. 

Rose: O, do be sensible. Look, if you two don’t mind I'll ring 
up Professor Lorrimer. At the College old Lorry was for 
ever urging me to do something like this. He thought 
I had the kind of imagination to make a success of it. 
He'll be ever so interested. 

DENIS: (gaily) Off with you then ! 

She goes out. Snatches of her conversation over the phone can be 
heard during the scene. The sound is just a blur of words. 


Dents : How delighted she is, mother. Bubbling over. 

Mrs. HARMAN: (unresponsive)... Yes. 

DENIS: (eagerly) Now you can see how right I was. Only think 
if it had been the other way round—if it hadn’t come 
off! She’d be simply heart-broken. 
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Mrs. Harman : (dryly) Hearts aren’t so easily broken as that, 


Denis. 
Denis: I know. But Rose—Rose is different somehow. She 
feels things more intensely. ‘‘ Nothing would ever be 


the same again,” she said this morning. 

Mrs. HARMAN: (impatiently) O, ridiculous. 

DENIS: (earnestly) She meant it—every word. 

Mrs. HARMAN: What a child you are in some ways, Denis. 

Denis: You don’t know Rose as I do. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Naturally. Yet I can see what you can’t—that 
she is given to exaggerate things. She can’t help it, I 
daresay. It has grown on her unconsciously. It comes 
I suppose from writing all this high-flown nonsense. I 
can’t help regretting still that she wasn’t told the plain 
truth. I feel that all this deception isn’t good, Denis. 
It’s creating a false atmosphere in which you can never 
be your real self. You have to keep playing a part or 
wearing a mask or something. 

A ripple of pleased laughter can be heard from the hall. 


Denis : You may be right—I don’t know—but I can’t see it that 
way. Why should one inflict unnecessary pain? To 
see Rose like this is enough for me. Look, I beg of you, 
mother, not to breathe a word to anyone—not even to 
Dad? If Rose ever chanced to hear—— 

Rose re-enters smiling. 


DENIS: Well, my dear ? 

RosE : (enthusiastically) He was tremendously pleased. “‘ I knew,” 
he said. ‘I always knew ’—and kept showering com- 
pliments till the Exchange cut us off. Look, Denis. I feel 
that instead of our week-end we ought to celebrate and 
ask him come along. 

Dents: Touch wood! I was on the point of suggesting it. Events 
like this don’t happen every day. 

Rose : (eagerly) You'll come, mother? And Mr. Harman, of 
course ? Sunday evening. 

Mrs. HARMAN: I don’t think so. (With a hint of sarcasm) We'd 
both feel ill at ease in such—such highbrow company. 
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Rose: Now that’s not nice—and you don’t mean it. Old Lorry 
isn’t a bit like that. He’s quite simple in his ways. A 
perfect old dear. You will come ? 

Annie comes to the door. 


RosE: Well, Annie ? 

ANNIE : Two men to see the master, ma’am. 

ROSE : (tmpatiently) O, bother! At such a time. What do they 
look like ? 

ANNIE: O, quite respectable, ma’am. Gentlemen-like, only for 
their countnfied accent. 

DENIs: They didn’t give their names ? 

ANNIE: No, sir. I didn’t ask. 

Mrs. HarmMAN: Collectors for some charity, I daresay. 

Denis: Hardly at this hour. Better get it over. Ask them to 
come in, Annie. 

ANNIE: Very well, sir. 

Mrs. HARMAN: (rising) Hadn’t we better go? 

Denis: No, no. Sit down. There’s no need. 

RosE: For goodness sake, choke them off as soon as you can. 

DeENIs: Depends on who they are. 

RosE : Of course—but you’re always too nice to casual callers. 
(To Mrs. Harman) They know him and impose on his 
good nature. 

Mrs. HARMAN: I’m afraid Denis will be Denis always—too much 
concerned for others. I wish he’d learn to think of 
himself just a little. 

Two men, both rather heavily built, dressed in summer tweeds, come 
in. 

Frrst Man: Sorry to be intruding like this. 

DENIS: Quite all right. 

First Man: You’re Mr. Harman ? 

DEnIs: Yes. 

First Man: Mr. Denis Harman ? 

DENIS: Yes, of course. 

First Man: I regret that we have a very unpleasant duty to 
perform, Mr. Harman. 

DENIS: (in surprise) Why, what do you mean? May I ask who 
you are? 
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First MAN: Officers of the Criminal Investigation Department. 
Drummond’s my name—Sergeant Drummond. 

SECOND MAN: Detective Officer O’Malley. 

Denis : I—I don’t understand. What brings you here ? 

DRUMMOND : (producing a document) This, Mr. Harman, is a 
warrant for your arrest. 

Denis: Arrest? Why, what have I done? 

DrumMMoND: You’re charged with embezzling the sum of sixty 
pounds, the property of the Metropolitan Bank, College 
Green. I have to warm you that anything you say may 
be taken down and used in evidence against you. 

Denis: But this—this must be a joke or something. I know 
nothing about it. 

DRUMMOND : That may be, sir. We have simply to obey orders. 

DeEnIs: You mean I have to go with you through the streets of 
Dublin like—like a criminal ? 

DrumMMOND: No. Car outside. 

RosE : (starting forward) O, but this is some hideous mistake. 
You’re confusing my husband’s name with that of some- 
one else ? 

DRUMMOND: I fear not, lady. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Do you mean to say that you’ve actually come 
here to take my son? 

DRUMMOND : It’s for us to obey orders, madam, however un- 
pleasant they may be. If the charge is unfounded Mr. 
Harman has nothing to fear. 

Mrs. HARMAN: But it’s monstrous submitting him to this in- 
dignity. It’s cruel to smirch the good name of a perfectly 
innocent man. I’ve never heard of anything so shame- 


DRUMMOND : I quite understand your feelings, madam ; but we 
have no choice. We act under a magistrate’s authority. 

Mrs. HARMAN: But don’t you realise that this must be some 
dreadful mistake ? Can’t you understand what your 
blundering means for my son, and for all of us? I'll 
go and see the Bank Manager this instant and have it set 
right. Ring for a taxi, Rose. (Peremptorily to the officers) 
2 ou a wait till return. (She snatches up her stole and 
gloves). 
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DRUMMOND: Very sorry, madam, but our instructions are clear. 
We daren’t depart from them. (To Denis, quietly) Come 
along, Mr. Harman. 

Rose : (impulsively, her hand on the officer’s arm) No! No! How 
can you degrade my husband in this way ? 

DRuMMoND : My dear lady, if the charge is unwarranted the law 
provides him with ample means of proving his innocence. 

DENIS : (with calm desperation) Don’t worry, Rose. Don’t you see 
that these men are acting under authority, and that it is 
idle to protest ? Everything will be all right. I have 
to go. 

Mrs. HARMAN: No, Denis. These men have surely some spark 
of decency. They can’t be so unmanly as to deny a 
woman this small grace. (Hastily pulling on her stole) 
I’ll be back from the Bank in less than an hour. 

DRUMMOND: Sorry we have no choice in the matter, madam. As 
it is we have overstayed our time. Come, Mr. Harman. 

Mrs, HARMAN: This is a scandalous outrage ! 

Rose : (chokingly) O, Denis. 

DENIS: (turning round) For Heaven’s sake don’t distress your- 
selves. There’s nothing to be alarmed about. It’s just 
some stupid misunderstanding. I'll be all right. Ready, 
Sergeant. 

He goes out. The throb of a motor moving off is heard. There is 
a moment's stricken silence. 


Rose: O God, isn’t it heartbreaking? 


Mrs. Harman is stonily silent. 
Denis, of all men, to be in this shameful position. 


Mrs. HARMAN: (evenly) Nothing matters if he is innocent. 

Rose: O, who can doubt it ? 

Mrs. HarMAn : The world is always more ready to believe than 
to disbelieve ill of any of us. 

Rose: But Denis? Why, nothing under Heaven would tempt 
him to such a frightful act. 

Mrs. HARMAN (reflectively) . . . I just begin to wonder. 

Rose: You—his mother—to say that ? 

Mrs. Harman: It’s just because I am his mother that I do say 
it. I know Denis inside out. He’s almost everything 
that a man should be; but he has one weakness that he 
has never outgrown, 

E 
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RoseE : (in surprise) Weakness ? How do you mean? I’ve never 
been conscious of any. 

Mrs. HarMaAn: Not even of his way with women—his almost 
childish concern for their feelings ? 

Rose: Surely, that isn’t a fault ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Not in itself, but in what it might prompt him 
to do. Growing up he would always put himself in the 
wrong rather than see one of his sisters punished. If I 
were ill he was heartsick and miserable. A word of fault- 
finding to the maid and he was unhappy. I can see 
him risk even his good name to save a woman some 
grievous disappointment. 

Rose : (puzzled) A woman ? What do you mean ? I thought he 
never cared—really cared—for anyone but me. 

Mrs. HARMAN: That is so. 

Rose: What on earth then does this imply ? 

Mrs, HARMAN: Has it never occurred to you that your absurd 
ambition may have been responsible for bringing my son 
to this ? 

Rose: I hardly think, Mrs. Harman, you can be quite serious 
in what you say. 

Mrs. HARMAN: You think wrong. 

RosE : Good Heavens, woman, what has my “ absurd ambition ”’ 
—as you are pleased to call it—to do with Denis? A 
more wildly fantastic notion I’ve never heard! My poor 
book didn’t cost your son a penny. The very typing 
I did myself. 

Mrs. HARMAN: I pity your blindness. 

Rose: I don’t need your pity. 

Mrs. HARMAN: You may when you come to realise that all this 
trouble and shame has come upon us because my son 
couldn’t witness your bitter disappointment in having 
your book rejected. 

RosE: Rejected? You seem to forget, Mrs. Harman, that m 
book has not been rejected. (Tendering letter). If you 
have any doubt, read this again. 

Mrs. HARMAN: That document isn’t all that it implies, 

RosE: No ? 

Mrs, HARMAN: No, 
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Rose : I must be frightfully stupid then. It reads to me as a 
very plain matter of fact statement. If you can twist 
it into something else you must have some gift of seeing 
things that I lack. I hardly know really whether to 
laugh or to cry. 

Mrs. HARMAN: You'll know when you discover all that it means. 

Rose : I think that I myself should be the best judge of what 
it means. I don’t want to hurt you at such a time, but 
I question your right to interfere in the one thing in my 
life that is strictly my own concer. 

MRs. ren If it were only your concern I shouldn’t open 
my lips. 

Rose: I’m still quite in the dark as to what’s in your mind. 

Mrs. HARMAN: Very well. Know then, once and for all, that 
your precious book was rejected. These Hornibrook 
people—whoever they are—declined to print it. Denis 
opened their letter. He was torn with pity for you. He 
couldn’t bring himself to see your distress. 

ROsE : (frozen) Go on. 

Mrs. HARMAN: To spare your feelings he asked these people on 
what terms they would print it. They offered to do it 
for a hundred and sixty pounds. What was he to do? 
He had only a hundred pounds put by. Where, I ask 
you, was he to get the rest? But he did get it—that 
letter you’ve been flaunting is the proof. 

Rose: (chokingly) Is—this—true ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: It’s right you should know. If you weren’t so 
selfishly wrapped up in yourself you’d have seen how 
the boy was suffering. This moming he collapsed in his 
office. Why, do you think? Sheer terror of discovery 
was haunting him. His nerve snapped. I can see now 
why the Manager was so upset. He knew. 

Rose: Denis—he told you this? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Not the whole truth. He couldn’t bring himself 
to do that—it would hurt his mother too much. He 
preferred to let me think that he had borrowed from 
some one who was pressing hard for repayment. I was 
to let him have the money this afternoon. Now—now, 
it’s too late. 

Rose: O God, how awful! How horrible! O why, why did he 
do it ? 
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Mrs. Harman: Ask rather why you by your folly drove him 
to do it. 

RoseE: O, no. 

Mrs. HarMAN: How can you deny it? Every foolish word that 
came from your lips was Gospel to his simple mind. His 
ears were deaf to any word of mine. It was Rose, Rose, 
Rose—first and last. ‘‘ Rose is different somehow—she 
feels things more intensely. All her world would tumble 
to pieces,” he kept on repeating. He was all yours, 
poor boy, body and mind—and this is his reward. 

Rose : Don’t, in mercy, make things so hard for me, Mrs. Harman! 
Have some little charity! How could I have known ? 
Is there anything I can do to help him? Nothing else 
matters now. In pity, tell me? 

Mrs. HARMAN: There’s nothing. 

Rose : Nothing ? 

Mrs. Harman: Only to pray—pray as you never prayed before 
—that I may be able to drag my son out of this mire. 

RosE: O God, if you only could! I’d remember it to my last 
breath. 

Mrs. HARMAN: It’s only a desperate hope; but his good name 
—his happiness—his whole future are at stake. I go 
straight to the Bank to make good this wretched money. 
A mother’s appeal may move them to withdraw the 
charge. Never, never for one moment did he intend to 
defraud. He was the soul of honour. He’d have paid 
it back to the last penny. An all-seeing God knows that. 
Men must be made to see it, too. Now I have to go. 

Rose : And I—I have to wait here in an agony of suspense ? 

Mrs. HARMAN: Less trying, don’t you think, than the bitter cup 
I have to drink? (She goes to the door and, pausing a 
moment, turns). You have matter now for a real story 
—not an imagined one. And remembering what my 
son is suffering, you might call it—‘‘ Heartache.” 

She passes out, pulling the door to. 


Rose: “ Heartache”? ... (In anguished protest as, tearing the 
letter into fragments, she drops into a seat). O Denis, 
why did you? Why did you? 


CURLAIN: 


AN OLD ARGUMENT 


By Arthur Machen 


are beginning to show yellow at the edges, I came upon 
this singular remark. Somebody, it would seem, is taiking 
to somebody : 

“If I told you that the Greek Alphabet was no good because 
it had never grilled a single steak, you would probably get 
uneasy and make for the door, and if you were charitable, you 
would tell the landlady that I ought to be ‘ taken care of’. ”’ 

Then, there is something about Macaulay; and the mon- 
ologist strays to a forgotten art called Scholastic Logic, with 
the question : 

“Can you reduce the ‘ Morte d’Arthur ’ into valid syllogisms 
in Barbara, can you ‘disprove’ Salisbury Cathedral by the aid 
ot Celarent ?”’ 

The stream of odd talk winds slowly on; I see on one page 
something about pterodactyls, on another, a reference to 
Commodore Trunnion. Now, Mr. F.’s Aunt shows her unexpected 
and welcome face ; and then, we are back to the Greek Alphabet. 

‘But, you know, I was the real lunatic. You would not 
have argued with me if I had disparaged the Greek Alphabet, 
because it never grilled a single steak; I hinted the course you 
would probably have pursued if I had chanced to make such an 
alarming remark. And why should J argue with the sect of 
Macaulay, with the tribe which utters such stuff as this: 


‘ Assuredly if the tree which Socrates planted and 
Plato watered is to be judged of by its flowers and leaves, 
it is the noblest of trees. But if we take the homely test 
of Bacon—if we judge the tree by its fruzts—our opinion 
of it may be less favourable. When we sum up the useful 
truths which we owe to that philosophy, to what do they 
Amounts. But when we look for something more— 
for something which adds to the comfort or alleviates 
the calamities of the human race—we are forced to own 


ourselves disappointed.’ 


| Piseeearani in a dark comer amongst forgotten books that 
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No; there is, really, nothing to be said. If the Learned Pig 
found voice and articulate speech and expressed his scorn of 
the poet’s art, since it added nothing to the pleasures of the 
wash-tub, we might wonder, but we should not argue.” __ 
Thus, the noble indignation of nearly forty years ago, written 
down in the year the Boer War began, as the Victorian Age lay 
on its death-bed. For the moment, we may leave it in its corner ; 
it may come in handy a little later. It may be said that the 
argument which our author scornfully refuses to handle is still 
debated, and the point at issue, though nobody knows what it 
is, is still the point at issue. I watch for it, and it pops up again 
and again, in different forms, topically adapted to the needs of 
the day. During the war, when young men were being drilled 
and exercised for the battle, a worthy man wrote to the paper, 
demonstrating how much better for the lads were such drills 
and exercises than stupid old Greek Plays. Only a few months 
ago, female education being the topic, one lady expressed her 
firm belief that it was better to know how to cook than to know 
French. Nay; I have taken my part in this old, old debate— 
it is much older than people suspect—and have maintained that 
fur coats are much warmer than elegiacs—or alcaics, if it comes 
to that. And—lest the modern side should think it is having 
things all its own way—I am ready to back common coney 
against biology any day, if it’s a question ot keeping the north- 
easter from ones bones. I say boldly: coney is better than 
biology ; just as drill is better than Gdipus Tyrannus—that 
old play never made a man fit—and cooking is better than French. 


2 


The other day my friend Damian and I were discussing 
Rebecque, a man whom he knew, and I knew of. Damian was 
rather hard on Rebecque: he thought this, he disbelieved that, 
he doubted the multiplication-table. 

“ And what do you think?” said Damian, working himself 
up into a fine and final indignation. ‘‘ He told me when I last 
saw him that all artists, Shakespeare included, were nothing 
but parasites ! ” 

“Well,” I replied, “that is a very old opinion, with high 
authority on its side, as I suppose you know.” 
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“ High authority ! ’’ Damian looked at me amazed, disgusted. 
He said he had an appointment, and clutched his hat angrily. 
I flung after him : 


“So high, that some would say, the highest, or all but the 
highest.” 


3 


I suppose that nescience of the familiar is a generally 
recognised item in the human make-up. It is natural enough. 
What we see every day, we end by not seeing at all. A young 
fellow, going into business in the city, soon learns how to get 
to his office from the Tube or the Metropolitan by the quickest 
possible way. There is a tum here into a side-street, there a 
dive under an archway, a short-cut by an obscure alley. He 
follows the track every day—and in a year’s time will be unable 
to tell you anything about it. The objects by the way have sunk 
down beneath consciousness, and no longer enter into the account 
of the mind: they are seen but remain unseen. And so it is in 
more important matters. Legitimists—those who are stern and 
unyielding on the exclusive right of Rupprecht of Bavaria to 
the throne of England—would be wrathfully amazed if you told 
them that Charles I drew his title to the English crown from 
that arrant usurper, Henry VII. Yet it is so. Richard II was, 
probably, the last legitimate ruler of the Kingdom. Yet 
Legitimists are, we may suppose, familiar with the history of 
England. 

And, then, again, there was the old talk about paganism 
that was going in the ’sixties, ’seventies, and ’eighties of the last 
century. Swinburne was the great pagan bard. I quote from 
memory : 


Thou hast taken all, Galilean, but these thou shalt not take, 
The laurel, the doves, and the pean, the breasts of the 
nymph in the brake. 


and “the world has grown grey from thy breath ’’—and soforth, 
and the rest. Briefly ; the notion was that the pagan world was 
all joy, delight, and gaiety. People did exactly as they liked, 
following nature, knowing no evil, crowned with roses, free, 
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light-hearted, and happy all the day. It was a kind of Rousseauist 
Revival, with the insistance on something called virtue, an obscure 
ingredient of Rousseau’s system, left out. And it had about as 
much foundation in fact as had Rousseau’s doctrine of Nature and 
the Simple Savage. Swinburne was a scholar: he must have 
known that the great Greek dramas; the Edipus Tyrannus, the 
(Edipus Colonus of Sophocles, the Trilogy of Aischylus have no 
part in the rosy pantomime rally which seemed to be his picture 
of the classic world. The Greek play has been defined as the 
Doctrine of Predestination set to slow music; and in it the sins 
of the fathers are visited on the children unto the third and 
fourth generation. AEdipus, blinded and desolate, stricken by 
the sins that he, a child of wrath from his mother’s womb, was 
predestined to commit all unknowing, vanishes into the dark 
Grove of the Furies, to be seen no more. There is nothing of 
roses and raptures in all this, there are no classic tra-la-las in 
the great epics of Homer and Virgil; still less does the spirit 
of thoughtless gaiety preside over the philosophies of Plato and 
Aristotle. Even in the decadence, Marcus Aurelius utters his 
fiat voluntas tua, “ Let all things which are pleasant to thee be 
pleasant also to me: O beloved universe.” 


4 


To tum classic antiquity into a go-as-you-please pantomime, 
and to get a great number of people to believe in this extraordinary 
transformation scene was certainly an amazing feat. It was 
more amazing than Rousseau’s success of the eighteenth century 
in persuading a large portion of the civilised world to believe 
in his Noble Simple Savage living happily, without restrictive 
and offensive conventions, in a state of Nature. More amazing ; 
because in the eighteenth century neither Rousseau nor his 
readers knew anything whatever about savagery. They were 
notin the least aware that the syntax of the Blackfellow’s grammar, 
and the rules and conventions which govern the Blackfellow’s 
life are infinitely more complex than anything known to civilised 
men. But in the other matter, the breasts of the nymph in the 
brake and the roses and raptures business, one would have thought 
that any Sixth Form boy would have said: ‘‘ Look here: we 
read Edipus Tyrannus last term, and we’re beginning the Phedo, 
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about the death of Socrates: and it isn’t a bit like that.’’ But 
nobody seems to have said anything of the kind. 

And so, it is less surprising that few people are, as it seems, 
aware that Rebecque’s revolutionary paradox :—that William 
Shakespeare and all the tribe of artists with him are nothing 
but a pack of useless parasites—can find strong support in the 
highest quarters of ancient Greek wisdom. 

But let us see. A Greek thinker, who has been reputed for 
more than two thousand years as possessed of the purest 
wisdom, is conducting a profound and elaborate argument. He 
has put this argument into the form of a dialogue, in which the 
sage Socrates and a number of his friends take part. Towards 
the end of this dialogue, the company discuss the “imitators,” 
the artists, and their office in the state. Homer himself has come 
up for judgment : he is asked, “ what city owes a better constitu- 
tion to you, as Lacedemon owes hers to Lycurgus?..... What 
state attributes to you the benefits derived from a good code of 
laws?’ The answer is “‘none”’; and it appears that no army 
went to victory under Homer’s counsel or command, that no 
useful invention can be assigned to him, that no sound discipline, 
no Homeric way of living is due to him, that no body of disciples, 
calling him Master, ever gathered about him. And so we are 
irresistibly led to the conclusion: that poets and painters are 
ignorant people who deal in phantoms and shadows of reality, never 
with reality itself. 

‘Then, to all appearance, we are pretty well agreed so far 
as this, that the imitative person knows nothing about the things 
which he imitates, and that therefore imitation is an amusement 
and not a serious business ;—that those who cultivate tragic 
poetry in iambic or in epic verse are without exception in the 
highest possible degree imitators.”’ 

Thus the tremendous Plato, in judgment on all the arts, 
which, as he declares, proceed from the lowest faculties of the 
soul, First, he says, comes the rider, who uses bit and bridle 
and understands them. Then, the smith and the saddler, who 
make them according to the rider’s instructions. Last, the 
painter, who imitates them without knowing anything about 
them, just for our idle amusement. He is of no profit to the state ; 
nothing but a parasite. 
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It is amusing to find Plato applying to poets and painters 
precisely the canon which Macaulay was to apply to him. 

“Where are the useful truths? Where are the practical 
inventions to minister to our bodily comfort ? What’s the good 
of it all?” 

And so I ask, more Socratico : ““ Which, then, do you consider 
the warmer, a fur coat, or the alcaic metre? And would you 
maintain that these sonnets of Shakespeare’s are sweeter than 
the best Turkish Delight ? ” 

I said it was an old argument. But from its ancient dust, 
one priceless gem of thought shines clear. It is good and joyful 
to consider that, in the matter of the arts, the attitude of Plato 
of Athens and of George the Second of England was identical. 
Both hated “ boetry and bainting.”’ 


THE FAIRY COBBLER 


By Frederick Carter 


af UT what you’ld really like to hear is the story of how 

B this little cobbler grandfather of mine came to belong 

to the fairy folk, Eh? said Robin Goodfellow as we 

sat down and watched the old fellow mending and patching sole 

and upper, with awl and waxed thread ; and wielding his hammer 

once in a while to sound his working chorus, Rapatap-tapatap- 
tap. 

““ Because he wasn’t, of course a fairy to begin with; not 
even an elf or a gnome, who are the fairies’ cousins. Now, I am 
an elf, myself,”’ said Robin. ‘‘ But he—he was just a clever little 
shoemaker, with a tiny shop near the town gate. Perhaps, those 
days, he was a little self-important and fussy, even a bit so-so 
tempered at times, yet a smart little man at his trade and, in 
the main, a kind one in his ways with the world. For all that, he 
chanced, in the end, upon things that were too far above him— 
too great and too high—for his soul’s quiet. And so he came to 
live amongst the little people to pass the rest of his days until 
the world’s end. 

“ He lived then, you must know, in a queer, quaint old city, 
with walls around it and gates to them, and twisting ways full 
of towers, some with turrets and little windows to look out and 
some just with bells to ring. It was a happy, noisy town when 
they all rang and clanged together, but quiet as quiet the rest 
of the time. There were highwalled gardens, too, behind obscure 
entrys, flights of steps under arches and skew-angled passages 
twisting and turning here and away, amongst the tall houses, 
leaning forward, all of them, story by story, to over-reach the 
cobbled ways beneath and between them. 

“It was a town in which gossips talked at the fountain and 
everybody knew most of the other folks’ affairs rather better 
than they did themselves. There he sat in his small shop playing 
rapatap rapataptap just inside his window in a comer where he 
could see everything that came in or went out of the city gate ; 
the chief gate of all. So you may judge that, what with the natural 
talkativeness of a shoemaker, and with his opportunities to see 
everything that went on at that side of the town, he became one 
of the most inquiring little fellows in the world. Happily for his 
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neighbours he was as good-natured as he was inquisitive and 
would be ready to do a good turn for everybody wanting it. 

“ Once on a day, a rainy winter day, just as night fell and the 
gates were closed three old travellers came through them. They 
looked to be perishing with cold and wet, and they were wearing 
long gowns like pilgrims. Yet, despite their weariness, the chill 
and wet mud of travel a-foot, they had an air of dignity and 
consideration as persons of grave countenance and serious mien. 

“* Vet,’ the little cobbler muttered to himself as he watched 
while they stood outside in the wet street looking about, clearly 
at a loss and knowing nobody, ‘ Yet, how comes it that they 
arrive like this, afoot, weatherbeaten and raindrenched. No 
men of real substance these.’ He felt very dubious about them. 

“But his natural goodheartedness and, too, his inquisitive- 
ness drove him to their assistance, for they still hesitated, looking 
about, perplexed and doubtful, in the fading evening light which 
glistened greenly in the pools of water down the cobbled street. 
“ Strangers,” they were, “travelling from a far country: poor 
men seeking shelter.’”’ That was their reply to his query and 
proffer of service. ‘‘ Charity they sought ot the good Christian 
people in the world.”’ His opinion of them dropped: Beggars, 
no doubt! But then again if they were on a religious pilgrimage 
probably they were vowed to poverty whilst they made it. That 
would account for the contradictions he had felt. 

“He looked them over sharply with his keen eyes and felt 
yet again a sense of respect and admiration. ‘Foolishness!’ 
he thought, but then said aloud, ‘Come into my little house, 
supper is on the way and to sleep you shall have a small room 
with a pallet bed in it if you do not fear a little discomfort.’ 
And then a touch of the tradesman’s pride of purse bubbled 
up in him: he added, “ Still, if you seek charity no doubt but 
it will be good enough for you.’ ” 

The three smiled each to each with simple pleasure and then 
with grave brows, thanked him saying that “ Indeed and truly, 
it was charity they sought among men.” Of course, he did not 
know it, but they were the three Most Holy Saints from heaven 
who descend to this earth from time to time to see for themselves 
how the world wags, Peter, Paul and John, who have charge of 
the three different sorts of people in the world. John it is who 
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keeps the peace between the others in their occasional bickerings, 
Peter who acts without: forethought, and Paul who talks too 
readily and argues too much. For Peter is hasty but easygoing 
in temper, and Paul is severe to others as to himself, but John 
is gentle and lives in dreams. 

But it looked a very tiny room and a very small pallet, even 
for two, when these three saints stood inside the guest chamber. 
They looked so grand and glorious that the little shoemaker 
forgot they were receiving his charity and began to apologise 
that he could offer so little. Usually so vain, strutting and talka- 
tive, the little man found himself very meek and modest in this 
unaccustomed company. 

Smilingly they told him that the little room would do very 
well for their need, and that the tiny pallet would suffice for 
all three of them. They supped on a little bread and a cup of 
thin wine, breaking the bread with him and drinking their cup 
with such dignity that he did not know whether to feel the more 
cast down or uplifted by the wondrous manner of its doing and 
the graciousness of their conduct. Retiring immediately to rest, 
they left the little host to sit awake most of the night in a tumult 
of surmise as to who might be these wonderful old beggarmen. 

Before dawn he was up and about again preparing everything 
that he could devise for their breakfast. Still hearing no sound 
he crept up the stairs. Cautiously he opened the door and peeped 
in on them, for, listening, he could hear no sound, even of breathing. 
There on the single pallet bed he saw all the three old men 
stretched straight side by side, lying without motion. Not even 
a breath stirred them and they lay with folded hands and wide 
still eyes, like images. 

The room was absolutely quiet and hushed ; no sound from 
outside seemed to enter, everything there seemed to be radiant 
with an effulgent light, and around the head of each old man wasa 
bright golden circle. Then, on a sudden, the cock on the yard 
crowed and at that, the heavily bearded one, with stern forehead 
and frowning eyebrows over kindly eyes rose in his place and 
said, ‘‘ By that token I wake in the night to greet the new dawn, 
so shortly, then, we will break our fast with you.” 

Trembling now the little man ran down the stairs for, by 
now, he had become aware that his guests must indeed be of the 
chief amongst the Holy Ones and the Saints. Fortunately, 
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too, he had already provided all that he could think of for their 
day’s journey, for he was so perturbed and breathless from surprise 
that to do more than wait on them and rub his hands and offer 
his wishés for their comfort on their travels was beyond him. 

When, then, they stood at his door to depart, the traveller 
who had spoken in the bedchamber before, said: “ Friend ; it is 
our custom every great while, when we make this pilgrimage of 
ours in the world, to grant a choice of wishes to one or another 
whom we meet and who seems to us most to deserve it.”” The 
little shoemaker rubbed his hands the more briskly, for his tongue, 
very oddly, seemed incapable of motion. 

So the Holy Saint went on: “My name is Peter and I 
commonly arrange the matter, as being the homeliest in thought 
as well as the most familiar with the queer ways and quirks of 
men and women. For I am used, as keeper of the keys and gate, 
to unlocking their foolish fancies and frantic notions. Otherwise 
few would be in the case to enter the portal of heaven.” 

“Now friend,” he went on, ‘‘ Three Wishes are yours, 
according to our rule. But before you make your choice let me 
say in warning—Forget not the best! Do not, as all seem to do, 
seek mere temporal advantage.” 

The little shoemaker looked his perplexity at this homily. 
“What is it then ?”’ he asked. ‘“‘ For, of course, I would wish 
the best.” 

“The choice is yours. What more should I say?” 

peut won’t you make the good wish for me, Blessed Father 
Peter ? ” 

“Eh now! How should I do that: can I make your wish 
for you ? Then it would not be your own, and you are the person 
whose wish it is to be, after all.” 

“Ah but—!” murmured the little cobbler. 

“Now, now! How can I make your wish for you? Think 
for yourself, what is the best of all things ? ” 

“Ah, Father Peter. How should I know? I might decide 
on ula foolish and then your blessed kindness would be 
wasted.” 

And in this fashion they went on talking, with the cobbler 
persuading and the saint, until, at last, between impatience and 


friendliness, Peter blurted out, ‘‘ Know you not that eternal life 
in Heaven is the best.’ 
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“Ah, good!”’ cried the shoemaker, ‘‘ See how narrowly I 
escaped. I might have asked for the purse of Fortunatus that is 
never empty of money: or a hide of leather that would never 
be finished however many shoes I made out of it. Now this is 
better.”” He took a deep breath. “So I wish I may live for ever 
till the end of the world and go when I want, up to heaven, to be 
sitting there all the time in my best clothes and also be given a 
halo to wear round my hat like any blessed saint.” 

“Now now, stop! There are your three wishes gone. And 
so far as I can see,” cried Saint Peter, ‘‘ Each is no better than 
the worst. But now you have wished, so it must be granted. 
And so when you decide that the time has come when you wish 
to enter heaven, you must stand in a lonely waste place and call 
my name and I’ll take you in. As for the halo, of course you shall 
have it, but only so long as you stay on your cloud. Not being 
a saint you can’t wear such a thing anywhere and everywhere. 
It would bring the order into disrespect.” 

That was the last word between them, except for blessings 
as they departed. Both Paul and Peter seemed a bit annoyed 
at his wishes and were frowning slightly as they went off. But 
John turned and smiled at the little cobbler: and he turned 
again, still chuckling, as he followed his fellows who strode away 
with square, indignant backs. The little man was much relieved 
by this friendliness, for. he was downcast to find that they 
thought he had chosen badly. 

Time passed and the memory of the three wishes came rarely 
to his mind except when he observed to himself that, after all, 
something with money or profit in it would have been often useful 
enough as the days went. Still, no doubt the holy saint would 
know best. Though he had seemed not to like the cobbler’s 
fashion of making his choice in the end. As he grew older and 
older he found things change gradually for the worse. Business 
declined as the old town fell more and more into decay. His 
acquaintance died off and he felt dissatisfied and forlorn. Still 
his health was good and he kept about actively until he began 
to find lack of occupation to bear upon him. Trade was certainly 
bad, the town was growing visibly emptier and wearier and 
sadder. 

Sometimes he doubted whether those three wishes were 
likely to be fulfilled. He began to wonder more and more about 
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the matter, for life seemed to be getting dull. On a day in his 
shop sitting down on his stool he picked up his hammer and last, 
when, looking around for the next job of work, he saw nothing 
waiting that his apprentice could not do as well as he. So he 
struck loudly on his last, a farewell Rapatapataptap! got up 
from his stool and stared out of the window. Nobody was about. 
Going back to his chamber he took out his best garments and, 
stripping off his apron and workaday clothes he dressed himself 
up in his Sunday best. Then he set off to find the waste land 
beyond the hills and there call upon Saint Peter and see just 
what would come of it. 

Close outside the city walls quiet fields were not to be found, 
for peasants were at work all around. Here and there cattle 
wandered about and along the lanes and paths as he went on, 
folk walked, some going and coming from market and others, 
idlers, taking the air. So on and on he had to go, seeking the 
really desert, lone place of his need. And not until late in the 
afternoon did he find it, although he had tramped steadily for 
many hours back and forth, here and there, further and further, 
but at last he found the sort of place that he felt to be absolutely 
lonely ; and in the middle of a great tract of ground, covered 
with stones and pebbles, with a thom-bush growing here and 
pee and nothing else but thistles growing, he finally took his 
stand. 

He looked up at the sky which was bright and clear, and 
hardly a streak of cloud to be seen. The expanse of the heavens 
seemed beautifully still and was tinged faintly green by the 
approach of evening. Three times he called on Saint Peter at the 
top of his voice just as he had been instructed. Then he waited. 
And a long time he had to wait. But after he had watched and 
waited and stared up into the sky, at last, in the middle of its 
vault a cloud appeared. Faint and far off at first, quickly it grew 
larger and clearer as if it were falling swiftly from the depth of 
the heavens above him: and a fresh breeze suddenly blew down 
on him from overhead. 

“Aha! There you are, shoemaker !”’ sang out a great voice, 
and the bearded head of Saint Peter appeared, iooking down 
from the cloud, now not far overhead. Two boys with bright 
hair hanging down upon their cheeks and little glittering wings 
on their shoulders pushed out the end of a long ladder, Baiancing 
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themselves on the extreme verge of the cloud with a great flutter 
and clapping of pinions, they lowered it to the ground. 

“Mount up, shoemaker,” the great voice roared again. So 
step by step the little cobbler climbed up the long ladder with his 
best hat pressed well down on his head and his umbrella tucked 
under his arm. When he reached the top one little boy caught 
him by the arm and helped him on to the soft billowing cloud 
and the other clapped a golden circlet upon his hat. Then, 
laughing and frolicking, they pulled up the ladder and flew off 
with it away into the sky. 

“Welcome, shoemaker!” cried Saint Peter, booming in 
his beard most hospitably. ‘‘ Here you are where you wished 
to be. Now remember take great care that you do not lose the 
golden halo which has just been given to you, for as you came 
into heaven by another way than the usual one—coming here 
in the body and not leaving it behind as is the regular thing— 
you would find that without that you cannot remain here. There 
is always some such disadvantage about a special privilege. 
This is, I think, a good, soft, comfortable cloud and will go 
wherever you wish. If there is anything else that you want at 
at any time, just call for it.’ So bidding him good-bye, Saint 
Peter rose swiftly upwards and vanished in rapidly diminishing 
perspective into the blue of heaven. 

The delight of the shoemaker when he found himself master 
ot the little cloud, whence he could look down upon everything 
that went on below, was extreme. For many days he hovered 
above his own city and there saw things which astonished him, 
despite his notion that he knew most of what went on inside 
its four gates. But at last he began to be somewhat put out at 
the thought that he knew overmuch of the secrets of his neighbours. 
It began to bore him. In fact he felt it was time to seek a change. 
“‘ This is a bit too much of a good thing,” said he and then cor- 
rected himself, ‘It’s too much like spying and sneaking and 
eavesdropping.” 

With a little practice he learned to sail about here and there, 
steering his cloud to avoid a thunderstorm or to catch the shade 
of another cloud when the sun got too strong. He called for 
refreshments once or twice in the beginning but found that there, 
above the world, his appetite for food or drink had gone. It was 
unnecessary. Also, they were in no hurry, those cherubic, winged 
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boys, to attend on him. He had to wait, for time was non-existent 
to them. They lived in the unending frolic bliss of eternity. 

So he set off to see the world in a sufficiently easy and happy 
fashion and, for a while, he did not teel lonely when so much 
that was new lay before him to be seen. For the time being, even, 
he preferred solitude. Sometimes he saw four,or five fat cherubs 
tumbling and sporting amongst the clouds. But they seemed 
to have been instructed not to tease him. He was not inclined 
for their company and did not try to call them to him. They 
had a mischievous air. 

Strange things he saw on these travels, strange folk and their 
queer ways, as he moved smoothly above the surface of the earth. 
But in the latter end he felt that he’d had too much of curious 
and savage beasts and men. Besides the wild places and their 
fierce peoples began to alarm him. At times a keen-eyed one 
would catch sight of him and they shot arrows and worse missile 
weapons at him. “If they had cannons,” he thought “ what 
would become of my beautiful cloud.’”’ This notion made him 
so nervous that he stayed high in the air and avoided showing 
himself too plainly. Consequently he saw little. 

All this made him grow more homesick for familiar things. 
And then, even though he possessed the boon of everlasting life 
and had no longer the common desire to eat, yet, he felt it might 
be pleasant to smell the home fires and the smoke of cooking. 
The cloud and its quietude had been grateful enough. He had 
enjoyed the sense of superiority in being so lifted up above every- 
body, seeing all that went on, knowing so much more than all 
the rest. But something in his feelings and memories drove him 
to thought of things femiliar and homely. 

As he had very mediocre notions of geography and was by 
this time a long way indeed from his native land, it took him a 
considerable time to get back again. Many were the false casts 
he made on wrong courses, and it was in a roundabout fashion 
that he found his way to the vicinity of his own town. And 
pleased indeed was he to catch a sight of his familiar countryside : 
still more pleasing was the view of the old walls and roofs of the 
town showing over the hills. It was a bright and pleasant evening 
when he came home again. He had been joumeying since the 
spring, south and east and then north again. There was a 
welcoming warmth of colour in the ruddy autumnal landscape. 
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Without delaying, even to look at the market place where 
everybody was sure to be gathered at that time of day, he first 
directed his attention to the little street where his shop stood 
Aha! there it was, just as he had left it. And just as usual his 
apprentice sat there dozing on his stool, whilst along the street 
went old Dame Foot leaning on her staff. As she turned the corner 
another familiar figure came down the street, for there was John 
Grime, the big, fat, blind beggar who sat all day in the comer 
beside the pillar at the town gate. He tapped his stick along the 
cobbled footway until, after turning his head around and about 
in a queer way, he lifted the shade from his eyes and tucked the 
stick under his arm. Then he stepped boldly up to the cobbler’s 
shopfront with the eyeshade tilted up on his forehead, still moving 
his wicked head from side to side. 

The little shoemaker watched these strange actions with 
surprise. What was the blind man about? thought he; why 
one might think—the idea flashed on a sudden into his mind— 
think that he really could see. He’d got his sight again! He was 
not blind at all! That was it! But whatever was the fat rascal 
up to? He was approaching nearer and nearer to the shop and 
there the apprentice sat, fast asleep. 

Out stretched one fat, dirty hand, and there was a last 
twist of a wary eye over the shoulder before he grabbed. The 
little shoemaker nearly burst with rage. There, on the sloping 
board just inside the window opening, were arrayed boots and 
shoes of all sorts for the prospective customer to see and take 
up and examine. There stood soft shoes for town and heavy 
soled boots: for farm folk; tall boots with legs and wrinkled 
ankles ; boots to ride in, boots to walk in, boots to hop over clods 
in, to climb mountains, to wade streams, to skate ice; shoes for 
dancing, for parading; shoes so fine you could not walk out of 
doors in them, shiny shoes to sit at home and admire yourself 
in. There were shoes and boots enough to serve the Wandering 
Jew himself, a cobbler too, by the way, and well he need be for 
no other trade could so well serve his turn. Indeed, the little 
apprentice had kept well at work when he was not engaged in 
taking his afternoon’s doze, so there was a fine stock to choose 
from. 

Bursting with fury, the little cobbler bounced about on his 
cloud. He shouted aloud, threatening the vengeance of the bench 
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of magistrates and the wrath of heaven. But he was too far up 
and his voice was lost in the air. It sounded like a distant chirping 
to the deaf old thief, for the birds were whistling and chattering 
in the gardens near by. One more hasty glance and he grabbed 
at his selected prey. Then, bundling his booty under his coat, 
he set off, shade over eyes, staff in hand, tap, tap, tapatap, away 
down the street. 

Naturally, this was just too much for the little shoemaker. 
He snatched his hat from his head and with one hand whirled it 
about as he shouted abuse of the beggar. Waving his umbrella 
in the other hand in rhythm, he hurled first one and then the 
other after the old ruffian in a burst of overwhelming indignation. 
So violent was his action that he overbalanced and fell down 
with a crash among the branches of a tree that overhung the 
street from a nearby garden. Through these he smashed and 
then, kicking, he bumped off the ivy-covered wall and rolled 
down into the street. 

But the blind beggar, well scared by this time, had already 
dropped the plunder and was running wildly down the street, 
tripping, falling and scrambling to his feet again; crying incoherent 
words from old prayers, he promised amendment for his evil 
life. He staggered and tottered in fear at the descent of an 
umbrella and a hat from the skies and the crash of a fallen angel 
in the tree behind him. But what most of all frightened him 
was the strange hat with its glittering circlet which rolled in 
his pursuit down the hill, bounding on the cobblestones like a 
live thing, it finally got between his feet and tripped him up 
into the deepest pool in the lowest, worst dregs of the gutters. 

As he fell, splashing in the foul water, babbling vain prayers, 
it bounced over him and flew down the last steps into the market 
place, round the corner with a glittering bright flash and was 
seen no more. John Amendall the cobbler, just sitting up and 
getting his breath on the cobble stones, had that final glimpse of 
his halo of glory and no more. Later, at the foot of the hill, he 
found the crown of the old tall hat only. The brim and the halo 
were gone together. 

“And that is the reason,” said Robin Goodfellow to me, 
‘“ why the fairy cobbler’s hat has no brim.” Look at it! Look at 
him ! Old shoes re-soled, old tales re-told, at the stall by the wall. 
Rapataptaptapataptap ! 


GERALD MacNAMARA 


(1866—1938) 
By Rutherford Mayne 


HAT loveable personality known as Harry Morrow con- 

i tributed a number of brilliantly amusing plays to the 

repertoire of the Ulster Theatre under the name of Gerald 

MacNamara and for over thirty years he was an outstanding 
player in its ranks. 

The Morrow brothers were an extraordinarily gifted family 
of artists, but Harry in particular possessed an exceptional talent 
for the stage. He had already developed a remarkable ability for 
writing and acting comedy, especially of the burlesque type, 
before he joined the Ulster Theatre as one of its founders in the 
early years of this century; and as a student in Paris he had 
taken a deep interest in the work and technique of the Coquelins, 
reflected afterwards in his own exquisite art as an actor. 

His first few years with the Ulster Players were devoted 
mainly to acting, but he also assisted in designing stage settings 
and costumes with his brothers Fred and Jack. When the 
company paid their first visit to Dublin in 1907 with The Pagan 
and the Turn of the Road, Morrow’s acting won an appreciative 
tribute from W. J. Lawrence, the well-known critic. 

The following year (1908), he produced in collaboration with 
Lewis Purcell, a revised version of a fantastic burlesque Suzanne 
and the Sovereigns. It had been originally produced by him at 
a private performance some time previously, at his home at 
Hanover House, but to put it on the public stage in Belfast was 
a daring venture. 

Morrow had the audacity to make one of the principal 
characters of his play no less a personage than King William the 
Third of “ glorious, pious and immortal memory.” The part 
was taken by his brother Norman, whose appearance on the stage 
was an almost exact reproduction in features and attire of the 
conventional portrait of the monarch which is such a familiar 
subject of pictorial design on hundreds of Orange banners. The 
reason for William’s advent in Ulster was given in the play as 
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due to the impassioned appeal of a deputation from Sandy Row 
to save the daughter of their local Grand Master from the 
unwelcome attentions of King James ! 


Fortunately, what might have been the cause of a first-class 
riot was turned by Morrow’s irresistible wit and humour into an 
uproarious success. His own delightful acting in the part of 
Lundy, the traitorous Governor of Derry, will long remain in 
the memory. 


Within another year, Harry Morrow had written and pro- 
duced another example of his gay-hearted humour in The Mist 
that does be on the Bog. It was an amusing parody on Synge’s 
use of peasant speech in the Playboy, and its apt title has 
since passed into familiar currency. 


The Home Rule controversy had begun to raise political 
temperature in Ulster in 1912, but that year again saw more of 
Morrow’s daring when he staged for the first time his famous 
Thompson in Tir-Na-n-Og. In reality one of the most biting and 
sardonic comedies ever put on the Irish stage, it never fails to 
render the most outrageous and bigoted partisan in Irish politics, 
helpless with laughter even at his own side. There is hardly a 
note in the old Orange flute that is not deliberately played and 
often fortissimo at that, by the author. The utterly unexpected 
and spontaneous delight with which the play was received in 
Belfast, was repeated again when reproduced in Dublin. And in 
partnership with the Drone in which the part of Dan Murray 
will ever remain associated with Harry Morrow, it has been a 
rarely omitted item in the repertoire of the Ulster Players. 


In the succeeding years after the production of Thompson, 
Morrow wrote a number of short one-act plays: Szncerity, 
Fee-Faw-Fum, and Who fears to speak? They all met 
with a certain amount of success, but it was not until he produced 
Throwbacks in 1923 that he again reached high-water mark 
with the public. The fantastic story of the little publican almost 
insane on the subject of his genealogical tree ; who sniffs a magic 
powder brought to his inn by a drunken tramp; falls into a trance 
and revisits Tara in the likeness of one of his ancestors ; and then 
returns to consciousness at home to find himself the principal 
object of a wake, was treated by Morrow as a wild hilarious frolic 
on the stage. 
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His last two plays No Surrender and Thompson on 
Terra Firma were a return to the familiar theme of King William 
and his faithful Orange order, and both were in the nature of 
sequels to his great success of Thompson in Tir-Na-n-Og. 


No Surrender was an ingenious variation as regards time 
and place. The action took place in a museum where Orange 
drums, sashes and other regalia were classified as antiquities and 
the last remaining Orangeman, age-old as Methusalah, sat for a 
few hours each day as an interesting living exhibit for the benefit 
of research students and American tourists. The play was re- 
ceived with great success both in Belfast and Dublin, and clearly 
showed that Morrow’s fund of humour on a familiar theme had 
not by any means been exhausted. 


It certainly achieved a greater measure of success than 
Thompson on Terra Firma. The latter was the last play that 
Harry Morrow wrote, and though it contained some of his finest 
flashes of wit, the humour was too intermittent and some of the 
incidents too long drawn out. As the title would at once suggest, 
the play deals with Thompson back on earth after his visit to 
Tir-Na-n-Og, but to the astonishment of his wife and neighbours, 
he has become an ardent Gaelic leaguer and scholar, and an ex- 
treme nationalist. The problem of how to obtain his return to 
sanity is eventually solved by an accidental ‘“ clout on the head ”’ 
and everybody lives happily ever afterwards. 


The constant recurrence of references to the Orange Order 
and the immortal William is one of the striking peculiarities of 
Harry Morrow’s work. The fact that he spent most of his life 
under the shadow of the statue of the Orange Prince; and that 
punctually every Twelfth of July, the thunder of thousands of 
drums resounded in his ears from early mom to midnight, could 
not but have had some influence on his sensitive nature. 


For Morrow had a deep; a very acute sensitiveness. He 
hated cruelty in any shape or form and the cruelty of bigotry— 
of lack of thought for things beautiful; the cruelty of extremists 
who hammered on dogmas, or on drums, or on human beings, is 
mercilessly satirised in all his plays. But it is done in a subtle 
delightful way; so subtle in fact that often its point might 
escape the offender whom he was endeavouring to chastise or 
convert, 
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It is unfortunate that so little of his work has found its way 
into print. Beyond the publication of his best-known play Thomp- 
son in Tir-Na-n-Og by the Talbot Press, and a number of sketches 
and short plays published in the Dublin Magazine, the great bulk 
of his work exists precariously in manuscnpt. One can only 
hope some one in Ulster may rescue it into safe keeping. His own 
neglect to ensure this is only another example of his extreme 
modesty. He never bothered to look seriously on himself as a 
playwright that mattered. So that with the decline in recent 
years of the Theatre he served so loyally, and the scanty material 
left in print, there is little showing nowadays of this courageous 
old Irish jester, whose modesty and dislike of publicity should not 
deny him the recognition he is justly entitled to, as one of the 
finest comic geniuses that the Irish dramatic revival has produced. 


THE ITALIAN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


By J. M. Hone 


T was in 1925 that Signor Treccani, a great industrialist, who 
I is at the same time a scholar, conceived the idea of endowing 
his country with a work which would embrace the totality 
of human knowledge and speculation, all history and all the 
sciences and arts. This great enterprise was already under weigh 
when the Italian Government, realising that Italy was the only 
one of the Great Powers which did not possess one Encyclopedia 
or more, decided to lend Senator Treccani such material and 
moral support as would ensure the appearance of a collective 
work at least as worthy of the history and culture of Italy as are 
the Encyclopedias of Great Britain, France, Germany and the 
United States of the histories and cultures of these lands. Senator 
Treccani remained one of the editors; but the general direction 
of the undertaking was entrusted to Giovanni Gentili, the 
“‘ Tdealist ”’ philosopher of European fame, who had occupied the 
post of Minister of Education in one of Mussolini’s early Cabinets. 
Under Gentili were the administrators of sections who made lists 
of the various subjects to be treated, and sent these lists to persons 
competent to complete and modify them, and to advise in the 
selection of contributors. 

The guiding principles of the enterprise are analysed in a 
general introduction. It is observed that while a work to which 
thousands have contributed must contain the multiplicity of a 
library, yet an Encyclopedia should also possess the unity which 
is vital to a single book. The unity of a book, says the editors, 
is given not by the unity of the argument but by the spirit in 
which the argument comes to life and germinates; it springs 
from a personality. One may hope to find unity in an Ency- 
clopedia, because an Encyclopedia is the expression of a people’s 
thought and life, and in each individual contributor there is also 
the mind of his race, of his family and of his time. 

In externals—size, weight, pagination, type—the Italian Ency- 
clopedia bears a close resemblance to the later editions of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, which the editors have evidently taken 
as their model in all that concerns details. To all the important 
articles a list of authorities is attached. The articles are signed 
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with initials (the article on Fascism is an exception, as it is signed 
in full—Benito Mussolini !), and there is a dictionary of initials 
at the beginning of each volume. The books make a fine show 
on the shelves of a library, and in the variety and beauty of their 
illustrations they far surpass any other publications of their kind. 
The editors have fulfilled their promise that, as befitted the Italian 
genius, these books would “‘ speak to the eye and to the imagina- 
tion as well as to the mind,” and they have presented the reader 
with a profusion of splendid reproductions: portraits and land- 
scapes, natural objects, paintings and sculptures, buildings, fac- 
similes of historic manuscripts, frontispieces of rare and famous 
books. Merely as a pictorial record of the achievements of civili- 
sation and the wonders of Nature, particularly civilisation and 
Nature in Italy, the Encyclopedia is a sumptuous possession. 

The complete work is to consist of thirty-five volumes, thirty- 
two of which have already appeared. This year the letter “S” 
was reached, and it is sometime, therefore, since the volume 
containing the article on Ireland was issued from the press. We 
were treated, I think, with consideration in being given 29 pages 
of double columns, as compared with New Zealand’s 143 pages ; 
Latvia’s 194; Switzerland. The article, splendidly illustrated, 
with photographs of Irish life and places, comprises notices of the 
geological structure of Ireland, fauna and flora, ethnology, language, 
and soforth, of Irish literature and music, of the Figurative arts 
and architecture in Ireland, and of Irish history and “The 
Free State.” It has been the rule of the editors of the Encyclo- 
pedia only to employ Italians as contributors, except in cases 
where Italians could not be found to treat the subject-matter in an 
individual or original manner. 

Several Italians have taken part in the making of the article 
on Ireland ; a number of the larger sections, are, however, the 
work of either Irishmen or Englishmen. Mario Salfii and Fabrozio 
Cortese, of the Universities of Rome and Naples respectively, deal 
with fauna and flora, and “language” has been treated by 
Giacomo Devoto of the University of Padua. An important 
English contributor to the article is Professor Herbert 
William Ogden with his accounts of population, agricultural 
statistics and political and administrative order. ‘‘ Ireland,” he 
says, the Free State as well as the North essentially constitutes 
the pastoral position of the British Isles, and it seems that this 
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will always be so.” The section ‘‘ History ”’ has been written in 
Edinburgh, and the description of the Free State comes from 
Manchester. : 

The three Irish collaborators are Miss Eleanor Hull (Folklore), 
Dr. Thomas Bodkin (Figurative Arts and Architecture) and Dr. 
Walter Starkie (Literature). Of all the contributions Dr. Bod- 
kin’s is perhaps the most likely to excite the interest of an Italian 
reader in Ireland considered in a distinctive individuality among 
nations. The reproductions in this section are magnificent, and 
comprise pages from the Book of Kells, and a codex and an 
evangel of Bobbio. The editors of the Italian Encyclopedia have 
certainly set our artistic tradition above that of the Scotch, for 
turning to the article “‘ Scotland ” I find, apart from some scenes 
of historic interest, the reproduction merely of a few examples of 
Scottish tartans! Dr. Starkie’s account of “ Literature’ opens 
as follows : 


“The literary history of Ireland separates itself from that 
of Celtic literature in general and Gaelic in particular, 
not through a spiritual rebirth which provided it with an 
autonomy in their respect, but through a political servi- 
tude which attentuated lies with the past, setting obstacles 
in the way of relationship with the Celts outside of Ireland.”’ 


And, after touching upon the Gaelic poetry of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, leads us from Berkeley, Burke, Gold- 
smith and Edgeworth to Yeats, Moore, A.E., ending with a note 
on the Irish Academy of Letters. In this as in other parts of the 
article our history is not written exactly as it would be had we 
an Encyclopedia of our own and a Gaelic Totalitarian State to 
publish it ; but it should be acknowledged that—Ireland in all her 
aspects has been presented with sympathy and a care for accuracy 
to the Italian reader. 

Countries often entertain curious ideas about each other, even 
when no point of political prejudice arises ; an example is the 
French and German belief that next to Shakespeare in English 
poetry, are Byron and Wilde. Again as to painting, I have myself 
observed, upon encountering connoisseurs in Italy and in Switzer- 
land, that next to nothing is known by them of modem English 
art. They have heard of Sir John Lavery, and that is all; and 
sure enough in the Italian Encyclopedia, in which there are no 
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notices of such artists as Steer and John, I found that an article 
was dedicated to the Belfast painter. I took up two other volumes 
in order to acquaint myself with the relative reputations which 
famous Irishmen of the past and present enjoy in Italy; in this 
research, however, I did not come upon any peculiar disproportions. 
Under “‘O” is a full column by Nicoll Turchi of the University 
of Rome upon the O’Neills, who are reasonably described as 
‘the most celebrated of great Irish families,” as well as shorter 
notices of Smith O’Brien and of Daniel O’Connell; and the Irish- 
American dramatist, Eugene O’Neill, has a full column from 
the pen of Salvatore Rosata. P. finds not only Charles Stewart 
Pamell with portrait, but two other members of this famous 
political family; the signature is again that of N. Turchi, 
the author of A History of Ireland and of a History of Religion. 
The letter ‘‘M”’ gives us George Moore and Thomas in equal 
sizes ; George Moore has a whole column to himself, with photo- 
graph ; but the Italian Encyclopedia, I regret to say, follows the 
British in regarding Hardy as the most important author—Hardy 
has a whole page. MHalf-a-column is A.E.’s portion, a note by 
Dr. Walter Starkie. 

In a search for our living notabilities the only names I could 
discover are those of President de Valera (the notice, a mere 
summary of the facts of a career by Luigi Villan, the Fascist 
spokesman in London) and of Mr. Bernard Shaw. The author 
of the latter article, an Italian, does not conceal his distaste for 
Shaw’s outlook, though something is forgiven the dramatist for 
separating himself from English opinion on the subject of the 
Abyssinian war. Three Irishmen receive a really extended con- 
sideration. These are in Italian eyes the most famous figures 
of Irish birth: Scotus Erigina, Berkeley and Edmund Burke— 
perhaps Swift will be added unto them when the last of the 
volumes shall have appeared. Scotus Erigina and Berkeley are 
to be recognised as forerunners of the moder Italian Idealist 
philosophy of which Gentile is the chief representative ; and Burke 
is given praise for his conception of the State as a living organism 
rather than as a mechanical balance of forces—it is added that 
Burke’s incoherence resides not in the apparent contrast between 
his support of American and of Irish liberties and his denunciations 
of the French Revolution, but in his adoration of the human 
spirit in 1ts past adventures set beside his fear of the same spirit 
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when it projects adventures into the future. Mussolini in his 
article is very anxious to show that Fascism has not fallen into 
Burke’s error! Because Fascism has criticised the principles 
of the French Revolution, it should not (he says) be regarded 
as an attempt to put back the march of human progress. 

In a Swiss newspaper I have seen praise given to the “ im- 
partiality ’’ of the Encyclopedia ; but I think that that word is 
a misleading description of the work. Philosophies, such as 
Marxism, or liberalism, or hedonism in ethics or aesthetics, are 
not subjected to vituperation, or deformed, as they would be on 
a political platform ; but it is clear that their examination has 
been entrusted to writers well-equipped to acquaint the reader 
with their deficiencies, as these have been brought to light by 
thinkers in sympathy with the Fascist movement, such as Gentile 
himself. Consider the article, a very interesting one, upon 
liberalism in which already (it dates from some years ago) the 
French and English are shown as unable to rise above the abstract 
and empirical in their approach to the problems of politics and 
social conduct. The writer claims that, even at the time of the 
Renaissance, Italians manifested a far more profound and spiritual 
understanding of liberty than that which was afterwards formu- 
lated in the proclamation of the “ Rights of Man,”’ the political 
product of eighteenth-century illuminism and the charter of the 
liberal democracy of the nineteenth century. And this liberal 
democracy, so far from bringing about the promised reign of 
justice and concord, produced a social and economic discord so 
great that what had formerly been exalted as the “ sacred right ”’ 
of property, soon wore the aspect of “ theft ” and privilege, and 
was denounced as such by the Socialists, who opposed the “ right ” 
of a class to the right of the individual and a purely material 
conception of history to the illuminism in which the French 
revolution had had its origin. To meet this criticism, the State, 
which had been discredited in the name of liberty, was now called 
upon to provide liberty for all; in the early social legislation 
of the British Parliament we had the “ first solution of the con- 
tinuity of liberalism,’’ which proved to be no solution, but the 
first compromise with what was henceforth to be the reality of 
Socialism. Liberalism would not recognise the Socialism it had 
generated, nor Socialism the Liberalism by which it had been 
generated ; but they collaborated in the vain attempt, the source 
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of all the confusions of Western Europe, to define the limits of 
private initiative in face of the State. To Italy was left the task 
of radically revising the problem ; she has achieved a concept 
of the State which is not (as with the Germans) a transcendent 
object of worship, nor (as with the French and English) a limit 
to the activity of the individual, but is the very reality of the 
individual himself. This is, translated into political terms, the 
liberty which was the faith of the thinkers of the Renaissance, 
for whom the individual coincided with the universal and the 
universal with the individual, and the faith also of Hegel; but 
of Hegel purged by Gentile of all the elements in which the 
materialism of Karl Marx found its sustenance. 

No! If impartiality is what one wants one will not go to the 
Italian Encyclopedia. No idea antagonistic to the Fascist 
philosophy has been admitted for commendation into these 
learned and splendidly-produced tomes. I do not say that the 
Italian Encyclopedia is to be condemned out of hand on these 
grounds. There is the analogy of the Catholic Encyclopedia ; if 
you go to it to read about agnosticism you do not expect to be 
instructed by a follower of Mr. Huxley. Nevertheless you will 
learn what agnosticism is, and also acquaint yourself with the 
nature of the criticism which the best theologians apply to it. 

The trouble with the Italian Encyclopedia is that the treat- 
ment given in it to living subjects of controversy is likely to 
“date ’’ very quickly, for the Fascist philosophy can hardly be 
considered as a fixed body of dogma. And if there were a change 
of regime in Italy large portions of what is assuredly a great 
monument to Italian scholarship would have at once to be scrapped 
—a like contingency need not trouble the sleep of the editors of 
the Catholic Encyclopedia ! 


IN QUIET 
By Vincent O’ Sullivan 
In pace in tdipsum .. . 


S I came out of the gate, there, behold ! were two women. 
“T’m waiting for the baker. He’s always here at half 


past two.” 
The other stared along the road where the baker’s cart might 
be. “I don’t see him. But isn’t that a hearse coming? ” 


Her fat friend replied with resignation : “‘ Yes, it’s a hearse. 
Coming all this way in rain and snowing. A little mean hearse. 
The horses are stumbling all over themselves. We oughter have 
ue automobiles. It must be coming back from a funeral at 

loye.”’ 

And the hearse went by, thin and empty, slowly trotting along, 
the driver, holding the reins tight to keep the old horses on their 
feet, crouched himself on his box against the bitter weather. 

As for me, I followed it to the village. I thought I would 
walk around outside the church. 

Three hard strokes from the seventeenth-century tower. And 
then, as I came out in front of the church, there again was the 
poor old hearse. 

Yes ; there it was in the rain, and the two horses—one brown, 
one grey—trying to make it black between them. There they 
stood oppressed and hopeless, the rain beating down on them, 
and also on the coffin which lay exposed and open to the weather. 

Nobody was near. The old hearse was backed to the entrance 
of the church, and the driver was gone to hearten himself with 
a glass. The rain beat down on the horses and also on the coffin. 
It was a very poor funeral. 

I went over to a young woman hard by who was wringing 
washed clothes in a room with the window open. 

“Should they not carry that body inside ?”’ 

“Should they not what ?”’ 

She stared at me, stupefied. Then, with the look of one to 
whom had been said something she did not understand : 
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‘They have gone to find M. le Curé. He will be here by four 
o'clock. Then it can go.” 
She shook vigorously a pink garment out of the window. 


“ That,” with a nod to the hearse standing in the rain, “‘is 
nothing—nothing at all.” 


2 


Scarface came out of the kitchen. He put his face close to 
mine—so close that the bristles of his unshaven beard grazed my 
cheek. Some time or other in a troubled past he had been stabbed 
in the face, and a long cut, from the left eye nearly to the upper 
lip, reddened or paled with his humour. When he was shaved 
and cleaned up most people thought well of him. Other times 
they thought of the scar. 

‘“‘She’s in bed,’”’ he said in a whisper ; though there was no- 
body there but me. 

She was a woman no man with thews could help loving. She 
was always yours whatever she did. When the place was full 
to choking after five and everybody had a go at her, there she 
was, all the same, yours—yours for every man at the tables or 
standing by the bar, and they all went out into the street with 
her in their eyes. 

He was perhaps thirty years older. 

There I was, alone, when he comes out to me. A big house 
and park just outside the town was being set in order as a convent 
for Spanish nuns who had fled their country, and the usual 
customers of the bar were over there working at this hour of the 
afternoon. 

“In bed? ‘Tis the best thing for her,’”’ says I for the sake 
of talk, though there was that in my heart to make me quail. 
“People are best in bed,’’ I said, thinking of the calamity that 
had befallen. 

It began about a broom. 


Hardly had the last mason gone out the door, than he went 
into the kitchen and started a quarrel. She was washing the 
dishes. Every day but Sunday she gave us a mid-day meal. I 
suppose that he bought it and she cooked it. And washed up 
after it, while he drank a few rounds with those who tarried, 
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Alone in the place, I had taken up a newspaper that I found 
on the table. General Franco moves on. General Franco crushed. 
Oh yes! And I looked for her to come out as usual with her 
dancing smile and lithe arms held out as in a caress. 

But there was a row in the kitchen, and it was that which 
came out to me. He was shouting and swearing. On her side 
a silence which was worse than words. 

Then suddenly : ‘‘ Go and find your broom. I’m sick of you, 
you dirty old swine.” 

That was her voice, and never had I heard from her the like 
of it. Why had she spoken? Why provoke him? I tumed over 
the newspaper. A thousand nuns outraged by men of the Frente 
Popular. General Franco to the rescue ! 

I was at this point in my reading when something clanged 
down. There was the sound of a body falling. 

“Oh, you have hurt me!” 

A little later it was that he came out and spoke to me. ‘“‘ She’s 
in bed.” 

Once out in the street, I asked myself whether I should not go 
and tell the priest. Should she not have the Extreme Unction? 
For I was sure she was going to die. Were she to die thus should 
I not be responsible ? 

I rang the bell. 

““M. le Curé is out. Will you come in and wait? ” 

‘“Come in and wait? Wait where? ” 

“Why there,’’ said she. 

It was a good sized house. With a little money it might have 
been made warm and comfortable. But the room she showed 
me was bleak and lifeless, as if for years no one had lived long 
jn it, and a blast of cold came through the tottering windows, 

““M. le Curé is gone to dinner with the priest in Cloye. I 
expect him back soon.” 

Well, it seemed easier to walk about outside. There was the 
church. 

It was a church dating from the sixteenth century, and after 
a life of fire, neglect, and revolution, had only its centre aisle left. 
It was dank, colder still than the house, dark and narrow. A 


red lamp glimmered feebly before the altar. 
I 
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‘It is here she will be brought if—— ”’ 
After an hour and more of loitering, I went back to the house. 
The same woman came to the door. 
““ Yes, we know now,” she said. 


3 


It was sometime towards the end of the afternoon that he 
came to the roadside inn. 

An old man was sleeping on his arms at a table. An old 
woman was knitting in a comer. On the floor were toys, and a 
child on the floor playing with them contentedly. Two dogs 
sleeping near. 

The old woman, after giving the stranger what he asked for, 
took a pail and went away. The old man stayed in a deep sleep, 
his head resting on his arms. And the child playing with his 
toys. 

But the child after a moment looked up. One look into the 
face of the stranger and his happiness with the big horse and the 
wooden soldiers left him. He was frightened. The good dogs 
saw that and barked to give him courage. But nothing would do. 
He ran crying, “ Oh, I’m afraid! I’m afraid!” 

That night the little child had to be watched through the 
night. And through many long nights. Then one day, towards 
the end of a long afternoon, a stranger came to the roadside inn. 

“Will you come up and see him ? ”’ says the old man. 

The little child rose up in his bed and put his arms round the 
stranger’s neck. ‘I’m not afraid any more,” he said. 


Art Notes By Frederick Carter 


FORGERY 


As a consequence of the proposal to inaugurate an exhibition of forgeries 
on art, I took a look round the St. James’ neighbourhood. There are queer 
degrees and many angles in the fine art trade—sometimes called the antique 
business. Poking and prying abcut auction rooms and the dealers’ galleries 
one gets to know unusual things and odd people. For art is a better subject to 
start interesting talk among that sort of people than the weather, and they have 
ideas of their own about it. And besides, there is the perennial subject of 
faking—forgery as it is designated and dignified in The Times. 


Some of them one sees wandering about St. James carrying pictures or 
unframed canvases, or other parcels, or standing in a group at a corner looking 
and talking over some object of vertu. These are the picture runners, the “ lads ” 
of the art world, the “ boys’’ ; with queer customers among them, believe me ! 
They know the straight and the crooked, and the time and occasion for either. 


By a chance encounter at one of their pubs I got into a general talk about 
art fakes. Beer was consumed and most of them went their way, and at the 
last I found myself listening to one of the company—a stranger to me; but 
as I had noticed, well known among the others. He was telling me—‘‘ Forgeries ! 
Nonsense, fakes if you like! Fakes is the word. They’re not just sneaking 
copies of a scrawl of writing to diddle a bank cashier. Forgeries my foot! As 
well say my copy is a forgery. A good fake has to be more than just that. Why 
you have to pass it across as the real thing. It can’t just be a copy! There’s 
an art of its own in faking, I guess. Think of forging a Rembrandt and getting 
away with it—or a Leonardo! It takes doing to get past the dealers, the 
experts, and the critics. I wonder to myself sometimes, just how good they are, 
anyhow, the fellows that do such jobs and the jobs they do. Artists you'd say, 
eh! with a genius at finding the touch, just the right touch.” 


Yes, the faker has to have technique, he does the things as well as looks 
at them. He’s got knowledge of how to use a brush or chalk or carver’s tool : 
and do it as well as the best. Of course, the dealers knew a lot ; but as to the 
people they sell their stuff to, mostly they’re the sort that know what they 
like and tell you so; and always pick the worst. So, naturally, they can only 
judge a fine picture by its price. But the critics: you never can tell what their 
ideas start from; fairy tales maybe. 


But it’s not often you see a public shindy that brings them all out to dance. 
It started out with one of these fakers—a proper clever fellow. He was the sort 
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of craftsman that made the antique dealers shudder when they saw him take 
a walk through Christie’s. The picture dealers thanked God he never took to 
painting. Having a living to get in a hard world he stuck to the line of goods 
he was likely to sell. Now he was a real artist ; but his works had to be looked 
over in sale rooms, galleries and such places by experts who wanted something 
old. Well, they sold, too. He had the knack and they’d always pass. Until 
at last he couldn’t help giving the touch of age to anything he did. 


The work he did needed some care in selling. It had to turn up unexpected. 
A nice bit of Jacobean work, a drawing, a bit of tapestry, or a bas-relief portrait 
in wax might be found in a parcel of old junk. It had to come from a Scotch 
castle. Who’d think of it being planted in the packet on the way south, and 
everything would be all correct and hunky-dory ; the subject would be identified 
and the artist attributed, and all’s well as ends well ! 


There was no secret about his regular job, it was called reproductions and 
restorations. Any dealer at his wits’ end to complete the furnishing of a period 
room would go to him; there’s always need for small things to balance the 
stuff arranged, just to make the finish perfect : and have the quality! He put 
in the touch of Time as well as the fine art. That is more than art, to my thinking, 
to put a few centuries over a thing in as many hours. And what an artist 
One of the greatest that ever lived! Eh? I'll prove it. 


Why, it proves itself. It works out as a result of him taking a bit of time 
amusing himself with a lot of wax modelling ; just wasting the time. Generally 
it’s the gee-gees he wastes his time and his money on. That keeps a man hard up 
and having to work for the trade all the time. As I say, he starts modelling 
a girl’s torso. And he enjoys the job and puts his best into it. Style! It had 
style ; couldn’t help it, not with his touch. And his brains. 


Just to stiffen it up, or perhaps being short of wax he sticks in an old singlet 
and some chunks of newspapers. The torso’s neck and shoulders takes too 
much weight of wax in fact, otherwise. But what a job he does, a master- 
piece. He lets himself go, anybody can tell. Perhaps he’s remembering some 
Judy, maybe he’s got one there to sit. There’s a bit of a mystery about who 
it is or might be. It’s someone who’s caught his fancy that you can see. What 
they call a labour of love, eh? Why, that woman stuck in your mind after 
you'd taken a good look at her wax figure. Haunting, that’s the word for it— 
haunting. Perhaps it’s all in my imagination? No, that modelling work of 
his is a fair marvel, full of imagination: imagination, d’ye see, eh? 


He enjoys himself, and puts all he’s ever known into it and gets it finished. 
Then he comes down to the practical point of getting something out of it. What 
a hope! I tell you he’d get himself all wrapped up and lost in this wax woman. 
But when he finds how it’s run him short making it, and he sets about to sell 
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it: can he? Not a muffin. There it stands for him to look at: artist un- 
known. His own signature’s worse than nothing. Artist unknown: nobody 
wants a stray beauty, not in wax anyhow. It’s a work of art, is it? Right: 
who’s it by? What’s its date and its history ? Where’d it come from? 


There’s got to be some line of talk to make a deal. Salesmanship, that’s 
telling the tale. It’s the first time he’s ever worked without a thought to that. 
So he talks it over with the boys; they puts their heads together and before 
long it’s run in by one of them to a big dealer. This was a very big dealer and 
this time there’s a story with it. It’s been found in Birmingham. So it has. 
The model was made there. Ht comes once on a time out of a collection a local 
sculptor gets together. Some had been first-class. This is amongst the stuff 
when it’s dispersed and it’s found again in a junk shop near there. 


That’s enough to date it back a bit and make a chance for it to be a find. 
Now it needs to be identified! There’s an opening for a bit of imagination. More 
imagination. That bust is beginning to shine with it. They get worked up 
about it; but nobody can get a line on whose work it should be. It stumps 
the experts the critics and that lot. They agree that it’s good and by maybe 
this one and maybe that. But who? Just a guess that’s all. They agree 
it must be a great artist; but who? Nobody’s style appears to suit. They 
can’t make it fit in with anything. The dealer who’s bought it maybe feels 
dubious about it ; but anyhow the thing is worth talking about, so that means 
something. And it hasn’t been lost or stolen or strayed. When it catches 
a foreign dealer’s eye they aren’t doubtful anymore about the great unknown ; 
it’s something to be enthusiastic about ; and it crosses the Channel. 


Now’s you know, Paris is the city of art and more than that to some people, 
Once in that city they’re liable to lose their heads. Some things find their 
real place there. So that torso begins really to go up in the world. There’s 
the cognoscenti there to pitch the tale in half a dozen languages. But still it 
waits for that last touch of the imagination, to find it a name: the vision 
of the expert. And as Paris is the happy hunting ground for the Slavs, so 
a godfather appears for it in the excellent Prof. Kwxz. 


He buys it for his museum in Slavia before he commits himself, although; 
of course, big money talks loud. What the dealer hints is neither here nor 
there, because he’s selling. Then when he’s got it installed in Slavian High 
Imperial Museum he lets the news go. He has vision: there’s worlds yet to 
conquer for the chief expert on the Holbeins. He permits himself a little flight 
of fancy. Perhaps he thinks he’s using his trained judgment, or p’raps it’s a 
little exercise in taste and perception. He must have felt good, anyhow, for 
he discovers that it’s a Botticelli. And the Botticelli “ Hera,” he calls it. 
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It’s announced as a characteristic example of the eminent Florentine artist. 
Who doesn’t know his charm of hollowed cheeks and introspective eyelids. Here 
is the marvellous torso, long lost and found again. The superior apparatus of 
Slavian kultur had fished this forgotten masterpiece up out of oblivion. London 
and Paris both failed to recognize it when they had the chance. Slavia had 
put it across them. Hech! 


That sort of thing sounds good until trouble starts. P’raps that wax 
model gets too far up in the world for the lads who planted it first. Maybe 
envy, maybe just for the joke they blows the gaff. They’ve nothing to lose, 
’cause they’ve made nothing much on the job. Hints are thrown about and the 
news travels until it reaches even these art critics and gets them up to the point 
of wondering in print—and so on. In fact they wants to know how he knows ; 
and then they says they want better proof than just argument. This brings 
this Professor Kwxz out to tell the world, with his master the Emperor of All 
Slavonia, to back him. 


Then the argument gets loose and wide and free for all. The joke travels 
about ; and they know they’re backing a cert against the Balkans and enjoy 
the discussion. Nobody who’s in the know but hears how, what and why. So 
the discussion begins to get sticky. Some say the bust gets a crack by accident 
or on purpose and the packing shows through ; some that they’re challenged 
right out about it and have an X-ray examination. Whichever it is, the stuffing 
comes out and the Botticelli story’s busted. 


No, I don’t want to tell you any more details, I forget "em. No, I don’t 
know what they’ve done with it in Slavia: ask Adolf, ask Muss! Anyhow they 
don’t go in for art nowadays, not that kind. But there I’d like to know and that’s 
whether my old pal the faker isn’t as good and great an artist as Botticelli. You 
see the experts and critics argues a long time about his bust. They never knows 
neither, except he tells them that his wax model isn’t what they says it is. 


But you don’t get what I mean. See! If he does a Botticelli on purpose 
as a fake that’s just in the way of business, and only means working up a few 
of the right tricks. Now when he does the thing for fun, never thinking of 
faking, and they takes it up and gives it a name themselves, well, that means 
he’s as good as one of the top notchers, eh? Now don’t it? A great artist ! 
But what’s artists anyhow ? Cheap as fresh herrings, and best for trading when 
they’re dead and kippered. 


It’s a queer puzzle that don’t get anybody anywhere. And why do I want 
to bother my head about it anyway, eh? Well, my lad, you see I’m the feller 
that did it. So far as I know it’s neither fake nor forgery, and I’d just like to 
know where I come in as an artist. 
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SURREALISM 


_  Bienaimez freres en nostre seigneur Apollon—you, sensual egoist who have 
invalided yourself out of all voluntary political and social service by recklessly 
charging the reactive flank of the ideas of the age, and you, iron-cheeked menad 
whose pleasantries can be dangerous to life and limb, who smear your baton- 
Dorin’d lips with the blood of Titian’s strawberries on your way to lap up the 
cream of César Franck’s sonatas—you are just at home amongst the things 
managed by the painters. You have lived; then you have often been hurt 
thereby; at your moments when ‘‘. . . le ciel bas et lourd pése comme un 
couvercle ’’ and life is tedious you notice that art is imperturbable, and that 
this is not due to your moderation. The painters in their heroic attitudes (part 
hoplite part funambulist) reach you the cuff which manumits from the servitude 
to the physical. Their conciliar topics discussed with so little evasion fill your 
incompletenesses. They find you the joys of pure contemplation without obliging 
the studious or religious ablation of the will, what is quite beyond you. They 
infect you with a virus of liberty, compared with which, in reducing your 
congenital intoxications, the schooltime and playtime liberties of the liberal and 
the libertine are only a culture of rabies that makes the subject bite the nearest 
person twice and sustain a rear-attack instead of both once and escape. 
This freedom reverses the acceleration of your sluggishness in the mediocre 
world, where everybody knows your enterprise and nobody your audacity, by 
first raising the living weight of biological jealousies and passions from the 
medulla: Watteau embarks his little marchionesses with their lofty crests and 
swelling paniers in the fast boat for Cythera, Jan van Eyck legitimises Vrow 
Arnolfini’s bigness with a ring, but the patriarch in you sleeps, appropriating 
angelus and fire alarm to a sole dream origin, lapped in universal form and 
eternal youth. 

We are contemporary. As the front of time is serrated, some of us are 
only modern. But these know at least that pictures are facts, not inferences, 
not a prospectus or a programme. Any picture might propose a million 
explanations if one had time. But we have no time. We are in disorderly 
rout down the steps of the National Gallery, outflanked by reserves of master- 
pieces, impeding the new levies on their way up because the road of daring 
and defeat are the same. We have always time to see the moderns, and do so, 
like hermits before the railway blackboards. Our limbs are more at ease here, 
because our inclination is greater by degrees. We are almost torsos, modern 
torsos of career. We have direction without position, as in an aeroplane, 
enjoy the sensation of becoming with the passionless self-possession and credulity 
of an infant. But infants do not know that the confidence painters had in 
varnish, waxes and pigments was vain, nor that the old masters have all 
been adulterated and polished like articles of commerce. Hurried pictures for 
a generation not immortal, they must at maximum be rare optical and physical 
phenomena (less transient and conditional than Newton’s rings, but more so 
than Liesegang’s) and at minimum just made to be shown in some place till 
they are taken away again. These objects participate in our least conditioned 
thought, and run to take their places in our most conditioned world. While the 
Utopias prepare for war, and constructive bombs are to be dropped from heights 
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where aviators see only the lightning, we are all living at the bottom of the 
atmosphere. Our contemporary masters are drowned men, but with a respiration 
that gives newer and stranger life. Less captivated, more exempt from the 
shyness of the cage, they consent to give offspring. They sit at our bedside 
without fatiguing our attention, and we observe their symptoms, remark the 
piston fluctuations of their vital warmth, construe their delirium, watch the 
progress or regress of their particularity, and name their detachment from the 
naive world of municipal data; and we are released to a different convalescence. 

Our fathers laboured under vices, we labour under the outcoming laws. 
The partially beneficent world is being sapped at root, but the doom of institu- 
tions is badly and barely discussed. If it seems that hostilities have at last 
broken out between the individual and society, never mind it. That is only 
a more populous resumption of an old counter-attack. In private observation 
you can see the individual only numerously and indistinctly, becoming 
standardised and interchangeable, shaking his cigarette dust, adopting incessant 
views, shuffling the cards and winding up the compulsory music. Bertillon 
them, Thorndyke or de-boycott them, to find out the individual, the one who 
has the least destructive plan for re-inventing the universe. It will not be the 
plan of issuing difficult oracles without de-facto force for incumbent man and 
administrative universe to decipher at their own cost. Nor the plan of suppress- 
ing the symptoms of the social distemper in oneself, or of merely ringing the 
bell and ordering a fresh universe that will fit the newest ladder or other scalar 
apparatus. Whatever it is, the secret service is a bore, and will talk shop. The 
instructions for producing to-day’s apocalypse are: Quod scribes, vide in libro. 
Nor is there any solution in modern art. To-day only boxers and golf champions 
are at the height of their form. 

There are archeologists of their own interior civilisation who do not trouble 
to search the statistics, but only relate themselves to the future, such as it is, 
by exploring an interminable past. Instead of nitre in their blood they have 
protozoa. They are conservative like embryos, but revolutionary like Tamar’s 
younger twin who outstripped his brother. They are voluntary superrealists, 
whose work is the subject of Superrealism,* edited by Herbert Read. 

All this said, and nothing done, let us open the book, first stumbling over 
Mr. Read prostrate in the threshold. Nay, he has apologised (Introduction, 

. 87). We are come first only to turn over the plates, which we do, not 
like duettists at a score, or like fools, but silently like doctor and patient consult- 
ing Boericke’s manual of homceopathy. Thus we avoid the courtesy of 
commenting the politics of superrealism expounded by the editor and his 
colleagues. 

The work of the surrealists says something to you, if you have brought your 
apprehension. There is fear and wonder and beauty in it, for those who rejoice 
to acknowledge themselves. Fear wears, in public, a human face, apt to be 
split horizontally while it declaims its disciplinary policy and general benignity. 
Only its shirt is symbolic. To find out that older fear with closed face, where 
it is gone to, and that wonder and beauty of single sudden and transient revela- 
tions which can change the affective disposition for life, which belong to the 


* Faber and Faber, London, price 12s. 6d, 
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strict experience of the single mind, and yet are reproduced in all the others 
by fatality, that is the object pursued by these painters. Of their varying 
success it is hard to tell. 

Little do we understand, when relating appearance to ourselves; though 
that little is much, compared with nothing at all. But our most understanding 
is a faith in contingent explanation, somewhere available, somehow expressible. 
There is enough coherence and security in the world to give us confidence in our 
colleagues the other men, and in the midst of the incompetent we believe in 
competence. Our feelings and not our understanding oftenest demand the safety 
of knowing. Curiosity makes us bold, even careless, sometimes humble, but 
never wise. Why should our feelings be denied something so easily come by 
as a formula, a principle, a rectilinear account, or a mechanical demonstration? 
These ornaments enrich, ennoble, and confiscate a lot of credit for those who 
can afterwards play them in the provinces. 

But what one knows about himself is obscure to the verge of insignificance; 
and the little more he guesses does not elate him: not if he is the sort of man 
you commonly see in the street, the same as you and me. Involuntary dreams 
are our only certainties of an insulated self. They are a guarantee that asleep 
we attract the attention equally of life and death, and remain spectators of 
something transacted between the two. The surrealists so entitle themselves 
believing that dream-occurrences, which they observe, are parcels of a total 
reality. The other subjective phenomena are also parcels of the same, but 
more public, degraded. All mankind stir in a great common sleep, then, and 
dream a dream secular and fervent, without intrigue or progress; and of this 
the single dreams are uncouth vermin. made of the abounding substance of 
their immortal host. 

That the pictures of the surrealists are guaranteed dreams is saying too 
much. Who? The very direction of a sworn statement about a herring’s 
tail in the sessions is adulterated by avarice and pride. But that is not the 
matter. Whether highly born of fancy and its bedfellows, and under the most 
fragile protection of the hyperontology, there is no choice but to take them 
as presentations of a dream existence, unless not certified. But the frontiers are 
not yet drawn that can curtail the writ of conscious fancy in the fost-facto 
legislation of the enchanted realm. 

Giorgio de Chirico, anthropologist, propounds the destiny of the numinous, 
its hither progress and adaptation in a world where infants are born older and 
the span of generations contracts. He typifies the domestic antiquities, ever 
inaccessible, irreparable, as palladian porticos, and premature fears of explana- 
tion reason with immature fear of the unexplained. He surprises the voluntary 
perplexity of the conventional. 

Salvador Dali is a naturalist. To appreciate the startling quality of his 
work is to begin to doubt the authenticity of his vision. Max Ernst’s art is 
theatrical. A cricket fiddling to his cricketess is enough music to mould and 
animate the costumes of characters whose technical absence he permits. Paul 
Klee is the most prodigal, and yet the most thrifty, amongst the primitives 
of surrealism. He does not believe what he does not love. He does not believe 
danger, beeswax, cucumber frames, 
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Henry Moore is the only sculptor represented. He abolishes the accidence 
of sculpture. He carves from the place where he is, as one feels, and not from 
the place where he is not, as one thinks. Form is his onion, without seams, 
which he with incision will divest of every shift, every evasion. Yves Tanguy 
organises the hysterical globules endemic in surrealism into processes, not 
organisms, and he has streamlined sensation till, as in the life of spleen and 
kidney and thymus, there is only one: temperature. So there is no contingency 
in his world of eternal equinox, no seasons, no tides, only one class, and the 
same fare to every place. Forty-eight artists are represented in the plates, 
among them Paul Nash and Picasso. 

Where they edify a pitfall, dig a stumbling-block, you cannot without 
impunity charge the surrealists with laying snares for your reason. It is their 
distinguished intention to do so, if your reason is so rancorous as to have no 
audacity, no memory, no resistance to currents. If you admire the perfection 
of your senses and the velocity of your judgment, you have forgotten in your 
well-earned penury that you were once richly environed by perpetual wonder, 
and that little has happened since then, except the incorporation of a few 
habits, to diminish the condition. You play a part of success before an atten- 
tive audience of the inanimate and the mute, which is your happiness in 
tranquility; but the acclamation you hear is the dying applause contributed 
to a performance now a million years finished. It is your turn to create. 
For, everything you possess, from your coronet with thermostat to your semi- 
vulcanised rubber soles, owes its existence to the undue credulity of the fore- 
fathers, and it would be laid to your credit for the remission of your sins, 
if you transmitted something to your after-sons, and to that end dabbled in 
the inane and made it produce henceforth. 

R. M. 
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THE Way THAT I WENT. By R. Lloyd Praeger. Dublin and London: Hodges, 
Figgis. {£1 Is. net. 


The joy of this joyful book consists in that the creator of it went on foot, 
mostly,—the way that he went was around and across and up and down the 
mountains and plains, and the islands and coasts of Eirinn. Dr. Praeger in 
this latest book of his, lays displayed before a generation enjoying and suffering 
from an ever-increasing St. Vitus-Dance condition of existence, the beauty and 
health-giving joy with which all Irish people can fill up their leisure hours. 

We are, all, only in the process of growing-up—children of the one Mother 
Nature, and we have to put into the years activity, energy, in more than one 
direction. While we are active, we live—give up action and we begin to let go 
our hold on Life. But leisure must balance labour, if we are to last out our 
span with any deep satisfaction, and it depends on the ways.in which we fill 
up our leisure—this satisfaction. 

And Dr. Praeger here shows how rich that may be if we will spend some 
of it in walking and looking around—getting to know a little of our home-surround- 
ings, and of our Mother’s ways of working. His own description is characteristic— 
stopping often, watching closely, listening carefully. 

And this book comes at the right moment. Youth is choosing for itself 
how it will spend its leisure. Its part in the working-life of nations is dominated 
more and more by stress ; increasing speed in production is a natural outcome 
of the mechanization of processes, and we see two classes of leisure-spending 
in manifestation. One is restless and noisy in the main—the other leisurely 
and remote from the destructive effect of constant and aggressive assault on 
the sense of hearing. The former group gradually tends to a diet complicated 
with nerve “specifics ’’—the latter grows up to enjoy life more abundantly 
as the years pass by, discovers Life in Leisure, and smiles at the simplicity of 
the delight that lies there. So it has come to pass that thousands of fine young 
people have formed themselves into groups, and, without wasting time by taking 
pledges to not do this or that, they turn their deliberate backs upon the clatter 
of town work and play, and their blessed faces to the open country. 

And that is the recreation that Dr. Praeger’s delightful book shows forth. 
A rainy day is one of the bogies of life to him who is a comparative stranger in 
man’s natural domain—town-dwellers especially, torture themselves by their 
resentments at it ; their conditions of existence find it purely an inconvenience 
and not at all part of the scheme of things. But to those who discern leadership 
in big brothers like our author, our changeful climate is welcome as they see it— 
it breeds such continual beauty that he votes with the singer who insisted :— 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y—train’s my choice. 


There’s a great secret in those two last words—it fits in places that you’d never 
suspect—your choice. Embrace it! I once found this attitude in a mature 
army sergeant. I was foolishly inclined to complain of a cold wind, that was 
searching out some of my imperfections—‘‘ Not at all,” said he, as we were 
walking together into it, and he stopped and turned my way—‘‘a couple 0’ 
pints into you, and go out and embrace the wind, and you'll not feel cold that 
way. Sure—this is a grand day.” I felt such a child—but that’s the way in 
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all learning. (I did not spoil the sergeant’s angle of approach by suggesting, 
that one might do the “embrace” on a cup of hot coffee.) < 

Dr. Praeger says learn by experience, see for yourself, and in every page 
in this book you learn by studying the methods long experience has adopted. 

There are many full-page photographs—the work of masters in their art— 
T. H. Mason and the late R. J. Welch. The effects of atmosphere and almost 
of colour to be found in their work in this volume are delightful and inviting 
in their hint of “‘ something worth while here.’ There is also a romantic map 
breathing a medieval dignity. : 

One of the outstanding points which we meet in the opening chapter is the 
value and influence of a ‘‘ Naturalists’ Field Club” to ail young and old (and 
especially to the young) lovers of Nature. Books do not teach—they cannot 
teach—‘‘ Nature’; and as Leonardo De Vinci taught, ‘‘ He that can go to the 
fountain, will not go to the water-jar.”’ 

I am afraid I’m giving a poor idea of Dr. Praeger’s work—but all I have 
written is a result of that work. He gives you an immense sense of and respect 
for the age of that part of Earth on which we live— 


“There is an actual old land-surface, on which many millions of 


years ago the sun shone and the rain fell, flowers grew and beasts grazed 
and over which butterflies and birds, all of kinds long extinct, hovered 


and darted . . . the close of the epoch of complete domination over 
the Earth of the great Reptile empire. . . Europe as we know it was 
still largely non-existent that. . .the Alps, the Pyrenees, the Carpath- 
ians and even the gigantic Himalayas and Andes of other continents— 
were stillundreamed of. . .” 
We visit also another place, where are 
“‘rock-pools with . . .sea-anemones that cling to your fingers, 
and green crabs that wanted to fight you. . .” 


and here is the Dr. visiting young Praeger’s boyish haunts . 


“And the Bog Myrtle still grows in an unexpected marshy place 
by the roadside, among the houses, where I was thrilled at ten years 
old to find it for the first time.’ 


or a delicious phonetic study of the County Down speech 


se . if you think you hear ‘ ace won,’ the reference is not to any 
game of cards, but to the fact that the wind is in the east ; and ‘ key of 


hell’ has nothing to do with the infernal regions, but signifies the Cave 
Hill near Belfast. . .” 


And he has suffered from the sight of ruined houses left standing among “‘ live # 
ones in many an Irish village . 


“TI wish we had an organization of break-down gangs—desperadoes 
who would swoop down on a village, raze the ruins to the ground, and 
plant a few common flowering shrubs—Lilac and Laburnum and Fuchsia 


and Dorothy Perkins—to tide the nakedness until such time as the ground 
is needed for some useful purpose.”’ 
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And with a final hint as to the qualifications possessed by this great walker of 
the open country I finally commend his record as the most interesting book of 
Nature in Ireland that could be found. 


ie . one of the longest and wettest walks that I have had. 

Slieve Bloom. . .I walked from Mountrath to Arderin . . . hea 
rain set in with a high wind so I retreated and worked northward through 
Kinnitty ; but the weather never cleared, and in mist and sheets of rain 
I finally recrossed the hills by a more northerly route to Mountrath. It 
was nothing much in the way of long-distance walking—thirty-seven 
miles in all but with a lot of head-wind and 2,500 feet of climbing thrown 
in _ » 

And now, Irish girls and boys, and Civil Servants and others, select your 


district from the way that he went, and, as I do, thank the man who gives you 
his bunch of keys to choose from. A 


SPAIN. By W. H. Auden. Faber and Faber. Is. 
THE DISAPPEARING CASTLE. By Charles Madge. Faber and Faber. 6s. 
CALAMITERROR. By George Barker. Faber and Faber. 5s. 


The new political poetry of the younger English poets need not be taken 
too seriously as revolutionary propaganda. One has to remember the intellectual 
political tradition which culminated in the invention of Fabianism at the end 
of the last century, when the possibility of theory being realised in practice 
seemed imminent. Mr. W. H. Auden, has been hailed by fellow-poets as an 
exemplar of Communism. Quite recently, however, he was presented to his 
King by the Poet Laureate and awarded a royal medal for his poems. He has 
not, therefore, broken with English political tradition, and one is reminded of 
Swinburne, who preached republics for Europe but Queen Victoria for his own 
country. A deputation of simple-minded Fenians who approached Swinburne 
in the hope that he would write an ode for the projected Irish Republic were 
greatly surprised by his righteous indignation. Mr. Auden’s pamphlet in verse, 
which consists of twenty-six stanzas, is vigorous and clear-cut. His liberal, 
democratic and humane attitude must appeal to every right-minded reader. Here 
are two stanzas, which show the widely-flung antithetical method which he has 
used as a framework for plain statement : 

Yesterday the installation of dynamos and turbines, 

The construction of railways in the colonial desert ; 
Yesterday the classic lecture 

On the origin of Mankind. But to-day the struggle. 

Yesterday the belief in the absolute value of Greece, 

The fall of the curtain upon the death of a hero; 
Yesterday the prayer to the sunset 

And the adoration of madmen. But to-day the struggle. 


Remembering that nice medal, however, we may assume that the struggle will 
not be fought out on the sacred soil of England. As the two examples show, 
Mr. Auden is writing of the real world of fact and event. This is the main 
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problem of the present phase in modern verse. Whitman, in his great catalogues, 
had the advantage of novelty and the imaginative excitement of a belief in 
progress. In returning to this actual world, poets have to make up for much 
loss of time. They have to compete with the journalist, the slogan writer, and 
the advertisement writer, none of whom is handicapped in his brilliant speed 
by the sack of troubles into which every poet must put his foot. This real world 
is, of course, factitious and in itself a literary convention. It appears every 
morning regularly at breakfast time in the form of a newspaper. It is, indeed, 
the world against which we are warned in the theological sense. How far will 
poets, then, be able to cope with their rivals, with their alliterative and condensed 
headlines ? 
This two-dimensional world of comparative reality is the background also 

ot Mr. Charles Madge’s poems. 

Now English eyes the cancerous sun behold ! 

Bright over blackened Africa, Sahara 

Futurity and all paluster lakes of sewage, 

Utter blackness, uttering thundercloud 

Of native waste and-villages of hut... 


Mr. Madge endeavours to see this modern external world, however, in subjective 
terms, to re-arrange it in his thought and at times he achieves an effect of 
simplified symbolism in his statements : 

The birds of tin 

We cannot eat. 

We play with them 

They cost us nothing 

The birds of tin 

Municipal. 


Mr. George Barker shares the same vision of modern urban life and over his 
work, too, there is the same shadow of uneasiness. He, however, uses a sombre 
but more lyrical rhythm of his own and endeavours to apply it to a modern 
world of business and entertainment. 

Not over the National spoken and not shown at cinema 

To blackout Paramount with the facts like lights, 

The horror facts, the humans in the horror. The derelict 

Wales and the Northumberland wastes whose day of dark 

Shows better the bare and bony human. ‘How can he cease 

From political fight, how can his word sleep in his hand, 

When a dark time in a dark time 

Inundates and annihilates the mind ? 


He writes, in fact, out of the emotions and if he exaggerates a youthful gloom, 
it brings with it an excitement of images. He, in one sense, is an “ escapist ” 
and, no doubt, the Freudian would find confirmation for his theories in this 
extraordinary escape into embryology. This long poem is mentally and imagi- 
natively in “a state of chassis,” but this is half deliberate, as the inchoate title 
of the poem suggests. Criticism, therefore, is baulked, since embryonic develop- 
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ment is itself an unfinished state of being, and Mr. Barker makes virtues of the 
usual youthful confusions. Though Mr. Barker’s imagery frequently suggests 
the nightmares of an unfortunate first-year medical, a lyrical note is always 
disengaging itself, and I quote not one of his more sustained flights but a passing 
movement of words : 

The swan my world with the myriad at her breast, 

The foaming human struggling, I hear their cry ; 

The feminine weeping and the masculine agony 

Meet at the throat and make the swan’s song. 


All these poets express the oppressive mood of the moment and write, as often as 
not, as if they were trying to catch the last bus or waiting in a line as conscripts 
to be examined by the military doctor. This topicality and immediacy has its 
dangers. When the re-armament programme is completed, other poets may 
feel compelled to express the recovered mood of imperial self-confidence and who 
can tell, then, the die from which the king’s medal will be struck ? 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


*AN IRISHMAN’S ENGLAND. By J. S. Collis. London: Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

It would be ill work for the tranquil reviewer sitting with folded arms to 
stretch the book of a laborious author upon the certificate of its title-page. 
Amongst a people without reinforcements, the word Irishman in direct contagion 
with the word England has an impetus; but a moment’s thought harmonises 
the phrase. As Mr. Collis early makes known his design to limit himself to 
an impressionist account of an England which otherwise would sleep in an Irish 
mind, there can be no question of his attaining to a detachment that the 
analogous Englishman would pretend. Disclaiming detachment, and therefore 
loitering at first, he has much good to say of every English institution except 
the English workman. He writes not to tease or instruct the preferences of the 
other Irishmen, nor to revenge them for the bygone defamations of Thomas 
Derrick and Barnabe Rich, but to ediiy the English at home, readers of tireless 
courtesy, and before the end has made many acute reflections and justifications 
of his feelings in terms that neither Irish nor English could fairly dispute. 

The way of feeling may be as good as any other to promote the endless 
search for a country’s mystery and sign, but it should be escorted by a curiosity, 
and encourage abrupt speculations for fear of being unproductive. Not that the 
Author indulges in states of mind for their own sake ; but a contrast as between 
the steppes of the industrial Midlands and North and the timeless and almost 
voluntary picturesque and miraculous quiet of Dorsetshire villages must often 
suggest a correspondence: that the smoky, fidgeting frenzy of Stoke is somehow 
a condition for the simple existence as it is of Stowe. 

The English, he finds, have no passion for the absolute; they dismiss 
Religion, Philosophy and Art to an inferior place, and badly they serve their 
considerable men, especially their own dramatists. But Englishly they must be 
right ; for it is safe to suppose that there is a supernal plane where English 
excesses, discordances and contrasts are reconciled, and that there sleeps in 
time some new study to interpret the English enigma. The genius that presides 
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over that rich and populous nation is more absconded and veiled than the 
genius of any other, notwithstanding his almost integral reincaration in so 
many astonishing men. He forbids all final and immediate ends, limits and 
directions, and his rule is: Everything in excess, stick to all things, but try 
that which is good. He permits no peril of definition, no doom of certainty, and 
by licensing all the forms, evades every one, and ensures that the form of Utility 
will prevail at last. He has foretold in countless oracles, and gone some way to 
prove, that the English never shall be servile to the one True Church, the fourteen 
syllables, the three tenets of Aristotle, the five points of Calvinism, the third 
international, or anything fixed, numerical and fatal. An exception is made 
for the ten Commandments because they have no cumulative or simultaneous 
force. But he has aided and encouraged all the coherences and observances so 
that one may learn by the experience of another. To the English, nothing has 
a latter end and termination, nothing is abolished. And of anything in England 
that has come to be, democracy, feudalism, liberalism, or has been about to be, 
ship-money, decimal coinage, solar Easter, one may be certain that in some way 
it still is; only perfect never. Because fulfilment and despatch are contrary to 
the English genius, do not facilitate conservation and improvement, forbid 
criticism, inaugurate a practical void. Uncertainty, flux and indecision in the 
realm of things which other nations hasten to fix and make absolute: principles, 
ideas, sentiments, the signification of terms, these parcels of the inane only 
reassure the English that they are indispensable concomitants to the security of 
the ponderable things. And as she is the home of the unending and the 
uncompleted, neither of the two greatest minds England has had could but 
unwillingly end with anything save his public activity. Something inside the 
man about to conclude and annihilate him distracted the genius of Shakespeare 
and of Newton from their work. Completion was beyond human capacity. The 
English are right, Englishly, to pay so little due to their serious men, who do 
things at their own expense, and who charge themselves with the care of artistic 
form and literary decorum. They are right to confer all the circumstances of 
notoriety and popularity on the others who encircle a small bit of life with their 
fugacious imprecision. It may be beyond human capacity to produce a thing 
without blemish, to have produced it would be beyond human endurance. The 
moment the ideal becomes indispensable, it becomes impossible. The English 
way is to make that change from what is shall be slow and uniform. They are 
content that the spiritual assets shall lie intact where they are laid up, not used 
away in a conflagration of surprise ; and above all the English must bequeath 
their hard won savings of thought to their future generations, who for aught they 
know may need them as a consolation and a pastime, if they are, through 
natural causes and the inevitable revolutions, to be (absit omen) poorer in the 
things of the earth. 


SPEEDING UP SHAKESPEARE: Studies of the Bygone Theatre and Drama. By 
W. J. Lawrence. The Argonaut Press. tos. 6d. net. 

The welcome given by the public to Those Nut-Cracking Elizabethans has 

had the happy result that it has induced Dr. Lawrence to yield to an urge to 

issue a companion volume. This, like its predecessor, which it rivals in interest, 
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is a collection of studies of the bygone theatre and drama that have appeared 
in scattered journals, and have now been carefully, and, in part, drastically 
revised for publication in a more permanent form. In the study that gives its 
title to the volume Dr. Lawrence challenges an opinion of the modern theatrical 
producers who are for acting Shakespeare ‘‘ all of a breath,’’ and of their 
partisans the scholars who maintain that ‘‘ Shakespeare never wrote in acts, 
never was played during the period of his creative activity in acts.’’ Dr. 
Lawrence contends that this opinion has no historical justification: that indeed 
it rests for support only on the fact that plays were usually printed without 
act-divisions till late in the reign of James I. There is evidence, however, 
that the plays of the period were customarily written in acts, and were per- 
formed with intervals, however short, between the acts. Shakespeare’s plays, 
Dr. Lawrence argues, cannot have been an exception to the general rule. 
“Anarchy did not rule in the Elizabethan theatre: the traffic of the stage 
could not be carried on without a certain universally recognised standardisation.’’ 
The Elizabethan dramatists wrote five-act plays in harmony with a rule 
prescribed by Horace, and sanctioned by the practice of the Italian dramatists, 
whose plays, by the way, were customarily printed with the act-divisions marked. 
To give further support to the case for believing that Shakespeare’s plays were, 
from the first, performed with waits between the acts, Dr. Lawrence points out 
that ‘‘in Shakespearean metaphor ‘scenes’ and ‘acts’ form quite a 
common collocation,’’ and reasons that ‘‘ Shakespeare, when trope-making, 
would hardly have been disposed to utilise theatrical terms with which his own 
particular public was unfamiliar.’’ It may be remarked in passing that the 
metaphors ‘“‘ scenes’’ and “‘ acts,’’ in the lines cited by Dr. Lawrence from 
King John, II, 1, appear to have been suggested by the preceding image ‘‘ As 
in a theatre,’’ and that the lines cited: — 

By heaven, these scroyles of Angiers flout you, Kings, 

And stand securely on their battlements 

As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 

At your industrious scenes and acts of death— 


were probably a reminiscence of a passage in Ariosto’s Orlando Furioso, XL, 2:— 


Ebbe lungo spettacolo il fedele 

Vostro popol la notte e ’] di che stette, 
Come in teatro, |’ inimiche vele 

Mirando in Po tra ferro e fuoco astrette. 
Che gridi udir si possano e querele, 

Ch’ onde veder di sangue umano infette. . 


Dr. Lawrence has made the interesting discovery, foreshadowed by the late 
A. C. Bradley, that Shakespeare, in his middle and final periods, “‘ once he 
reached his fourth act . . . was always disposed to remove one or more of 
his principal characters from sight, and keep them off the stage for a very 
considerable period.’’ The implications of this principle of dramatic construc- 
tion are of great interest. If it were shown, for instance, that the principle was 
exclusively Shakespearean, there would be proof that Shakespeare had a hand 
in the “‘ plotting ’’ at least of Pericles and The Two Noble Kinsmen, or, alter- 
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natively, that these plays were deliberately constructed on a Shakespearean 
model. 

Magnificent as was the achievement of the Elizabethan playwrights, the 
popular drama was slow in winning recognition as a branch of literature. 
Jonson characteristically sought to assert the claims of dramatic art by 
dedicating one stage-play to King James, and another to the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. For long, however, it was only with extreme diffidence 
that a dramatist ventured to lay a play at the feet of a patron, and even poets 
of the standing of Chapman and Massinger thought it expedient, in doing so, 
to justify themselves by citing illustrious precedents. ‘‘ Nor have the greatest 
princes of Italy,’’ wrote Chapman to Sir Thomas Howard, “‘ conceived it any 
least diminution to their greatness to have their names winged with these tragic 
plumes, and dispersed by way of patronage through the most noble notices of 
Europe.’’ The Elizabethan drama in time exhausted its first glorious inspiration, 
and a decline began, which was accelerated, as Dr. Lawrence shows, by the 
entrance into the ranks of the dramatists of amateur poets from the Universities 
and Inns of Court who presented their plays gratis to the theatrical companies, 
or even paid to have them produced. 

Dr. Lawrence offers a tribute to the genius of Richard Tarleton, whom he 
aptly describes as ‘‘ the first great music-hall comedian,’’ and who has further 
claims to be honourably remembered as the creator of the “‘ Jig’’ and the 
pioneer of the composite play, a form of entertainment which had its origin 
in Italy, and continued to hold its place on the English stage for a century and 
a half. 

While many of the studies in this volume solve, or throw light upon, 
problems of scholarship, there are others of a more popular kind that explore 
curious by-ways of theatrical history. The latter offer excellent entertainment, 
while adding to our knowledge of the past of the theatre. The scholar and the 
general reader will alike enjoy the out-of-the-way learning and the humour of 
the studies entitled ‘‘ A Quaint Old Playhouse Trick,’’ ‘‘ Stage Dummies,”’ 
““ The Folly of the Gravedigger’s Waistcoats,’’ and ‘‘ The Origin of Bulls.’’ 
The illustrations to the volume are excellent, and include two interesting 
portraits of Richard Tarleton: for the discovery and identification of one of 
these we are in debt to the author’s ingenuity and exceptional knowledge of the 
Elizabethan stage. Re PIC: 


Bog tte Edited by John Baillie and Hugh Martin. Faber & Faber, Ltd. 
7s. Od. net. 


Professor Baillie tells us in the Preface to this valuable book that it was 
preliminary to three important Conferences of which two have already been 
held—the World Conference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh last August almost 
immediately after the Universal Christian Council on Life and Work which had 
deliberated at Oxford. The International Missionary Council is scheduled to 
assemble next autumn at Hangchow in China. To comment on these high- 
sounding undertakings is outside the scope of the present review. We carefully 
read all the published reports of the first two assemblies and felt that the delegates 
had spent an enjoyable holiday. 
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In the volume before us there are seven essays of which six have been contri- 
buted by theologians amongst the most eminent of their respective 
Communions : Roman Catholic, Protestant, Orthodox, Lutheran. They are as 
printed here, Karl Barth, William Temple, Sergius Bulgakoff, M. C. D’Arcy, 
Walter M. Horton and Gustaf Aulén. 


Professor Baillie assures us that not only are all parties equally concerned 
to proclaim that there is revelation but there is undoubtedly also a very large 
measure of agreement as to what the revelation is. He then proceeds to sum- 
marise the various essays, and adds that there is no hope of deliverance from 
the evils that threaten our age save in the wholehearted reassertion, as over 
against the prevailing secularism of our age, of the revelation of God in Christ. 
Quite so. But what do your readers think of this ?—‘‘ Perhaps secularism is 
beginning to give way to something even more disquieting—to something which 
instead of being merely human is actually demonic, preached with fanatical and 
almost messianic fervour by leaders who are as men possessed.” 


By far the best essay in this volume in our opinion is that of Karl Barth 
who states his position with the assurance and dogmatic definition of one who 
knows. Barth never argues with you: he tells you. We sometimes wonder, 
though, what is his sense of humour. ‘“ They tell me,’’ he says, “‘ of the so-called 
‘laymen’ who find theological language—perhaps even the language of this 
essay ?—terribly difficult. They deplore it only because they rebel against 
the sphere and the discipline within which Christians must think and speak.” 
He then advises those who will not admit that only thus it is possible to speak 
of the Christian understanding of revelation to put the essay aside without further 
delay. And so the “laymen” who decline to put the essay aside are treated 
a few pages further on to an example of what revelation is not: “It is no re- 
collection (anamnesis) of the Idea, in the Platonic sense, of such a sequence. 
Revelation (apokalypsis, phanerosis, revelatio) really means here what the word 
itself implies, viz., the appearance of that which is new, &c.’’ Again we ask 
if Barth has any humour. 


Chiefly to this splendid theologian a debt of gratitude is due for having 
tried in our day to being the Church back to a better realization of the transcen- 
dence of God. That is to say, apart from and above the universe there lives 
and reigns a personal Creator. It was the higher pantheism, or the immanence 
of God, that had been claiming the attention of the religious leaders of human 
thought in recent years. Wordsworth in the world of poetry and Darwin in 
the realm of science had altered the emphasis in our thought of God. Is there 
any man who cannot repeat with the poet : ‘“‘ I have felt a presence that disturbs 
me with the joy of elevated thoughts whose dwelling is the light of setting suns ”’ ? 
Tintern Abbey made immanental views of God extremely popular. And Darwin’s 
new theory of the Origin of Species gave us a glimpse of a God at work in biological 
evolution whose prints are plain to see. Karl Barth has given the pendulum a 
push in the opposite direction. We are swinging back to the old rigid Calvanistic 
view of the Divine Transcendence. 


There is no question that Barth is stiff reading ; but when everything has 
been said, his view of revelation is just that of historic Christendom: the re- 
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cognition of the person of Jesus Christ as the eternal Word of God who was made 
flesh. The reaction of which we have spoken to a transcendental view of the 
Deity is really postulated by any reasonable statement of the Incarnation. When 
we arrive at page 50 of this excellent book we come in touch with a solid body 
of divinity. “‘ Revelation is grace for sinners. And grace for sinners means an 
especial, free, unmerited and unearned act of divine turning towards, and con- 
descension to, man.’ Enough has now been said of Karl Barth to indicate 
his vast importance in the religious thought of to-day. 


The essay from the pen of Sergius Bulgakoff is one that we looked forward 
to with much expectancy. For this reason: the Church that produced this 
fine flower of theological thinking and general culture was responsible too for 
the effloresence of Gregory Rasputin. Both flourished in the same soil. 


Arresting things appear again and again in this essay. “ God will never 
cease to be for man a mystery in the process of revelation. Revelation will 
never stop, because it is life eternal.’’ What does he mean by that? we ask. 
And the answer is very familiar: “‘ This is life eternal, that they should know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” Yes: but 
we had not looked at it that way. 


Like all the other contributors Dr. Bulgakoff distinguishes between Natural 
and Divine revelation. The best statement anywhere of the former is that 
perhaps of St. Paul in his Epistle to the Romans where in the first chapter he 
writes, “‘ Because that which may be known of God is manifest in them (the 
Gentiles) ; for God hath shewed it unto them, &c.” Then follows a section on 
Revelation as Holy Tradition. We cannot pause to expound it here. Let us 
merely state that it is not the teaching of the Thirty-Nine Articles. Something 
more we have learned is that Tradition is the Church. 


The first essay in the volume before us is from the pen of T. S. Eliot. How 
he got in here among trained theologians is more than we can understand. His 
article is an intrusion of no value to the subject in hand. In a comprehensive 
sweep from China to Peru he includes almost every name in the literary world 
of which one has ever heard—and so arbitrarily! Look at these: Shaw, Wells, 
Heard, Read, Russell, Gide, Babbitt, Huxley and D. H. Lawrence. Of these 
writers from the greatest to the least is there one to whom we are entitled to look 
for guidance on the subject of Revelation? Many of them have revealed them- 
selves ; but not even the omniscient Wells in our opinion has said one thing 
about God that is worth remembering. Eliot has taken this opportunity to 
parade his extensive reading about which nobody cares. What does annoy some 
of us is his ill-conditioned remark anent André Gide. It is a footnote on p. 13 
and reads thus :—M. Gide’s conversion to Communism has been presented as 
something involving an heroic sacrifice of his creative gifts. It might, of course, 
be retorted that possibly the exhaustion of M. Gide’s creative gifts had some- 
thing to do with his conversion to Communism, And so we leave it at that. 


SAMUEL B. Crooks. 
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THE Encine 1s Lert Runninc. By Blainaid Salkeld. Cover and Four 
Pictures by Cecil Ffrench Salkeld. The Gayfield Press. 

RICHARD MIDDLETON. Richards. ts. net. 

ETHEL ROLT-WHEELER. Richards. 1s. Net. 

THE Best Poems oF 1937. Selected by Thomas Moult and Decorated by 
Mary M. Kessel. Cape. 6s. Net. 

As one might guess from her title, Blainaid Salkeld has in her latest 
book adopted the manner of the Auden and Day Lewis left-wing group. Like 
them she speaks of a private language, difficult for the outsider to grasp, but 
unlike them her approach to life is intuitive rather than intellectual. 


“ Instead of jotting down on my cuffs hot history 
I gave all my thoughts and my love to mystery.”’ 


Mysterious her verse undoubtedly is; its prolific confusion of images 
seeming to reflect the incoherent spectacle of contemporary life, which she 
accepts as a whole, taking love and cruelty, sunshine and bloodshed as 
mecessary to a universal harmony. She is a genuine and original poet and 
has a gift for the unusual epithet and the unexpected phrase; language is 
malleable and alive in these poems; but selectivity and emotional clarity are 
lacking, and her metres are more often discordant than musical. It is the poet’s 
business to turn his inspired intuitions into art, and much of this book 
approaches too nearly to raw material. The same gifted carelessness is 
apparent in the illustrations. The artist has an evident feeling for decoration 
but does not take the trouble to draw. 

Praise is due to John Gawsworth for his excellent selection from Richard 
Middleton, who belongs in spirit to the group of minor poets of which Ernest 
Dowson is the outstanding example. Although he lived a decade later than 
Dowson, he might from his poetical manner have been his contemporary. 
Like so many of the young writers of the nineties he died young, in his 
early thirties, leaving only five short books which were published posthumously, 
the best known being the imaginative ‘‘ Ghost Ship.’’ His poems which are 
intimate and sensuous, display no particular intellectual originality. He sings 
of the eternal themes of love and death and the beauty of tha visible world. 
““T came to tell you that the grass is green beneath your feet, and that the 
sky is blue over your heads.’’ This is his innocent message, and his verses 
are the expression of a sensitive personality of poignant charm. 

The poems of Ethel Rolt-Wheeler are simple and unsophisticated. Her ballad- 
like metres are effortless and musical, and she draws her inspiration mainly 
from Irish subjects; the Isles of Aran, Tara, and so forth. Pleasant but 
entirely derivative. 

Mr. Moult once more employs his excellent poetical taste in collecting 
the best poems of the year from English, Irish and American periodicals. 
Not the least good point of this selection is his indifference to his contributors 
politics. Traditionals and left-wings jostle each other, but no poem is included 
that merely shouts propaganda no matter how cleverly. ‘‘ A poem must be 
aesthetically adequate or the most complete recognition of the dynamic nature 
of life will not save it’’ Well said Mr. Moult! There is outstandingly good 
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work by Humbert Wolfe who contributes a moving elegy on his friend Gerald 
Gould; by Ruth Pitter whose inspired music is an ever-fresh delight; by Oliver 
Gogarty whose spirited poem ‘‘ The Forge ’’ appeared in these pages, and 
by an American poet Muriel Ruykeyser, whose work has a subtle and unusual 
flavour. M. G. 


PARNELL OF AVONDALE. By W. R. Fearon. Sign of the Three Candles. 3s. 6d. 

Professor Fearon has written, as preface to his play, an outline of Parnell’s 
life. It is the most moving account of that life that I have ever read. Passionate 
devotion must lie behind this work, so condensed, so coldly ablaze. Briefly 
we are told how Parnell came to his power, with what matchless strategy he 
led his small army at Westminster through campaign after campaign to a 
bewildering victory, so that at length he found himself the arbiter between 
the two great English parties in the House of Commons. Each of these 
parties attempted negotiations, and Gladstone at last persuaded his own followers 
to support him in an Irish alliance . . . But the frustration of Parnell’s power, 
the divorce proceedings, Gladstone’s letter, the Split, the death of Parnell— 
these things make bitter reading. And yet anyone unfamiliar with the story 
tould not do better than read this short account—it is so simple, su unforget- 
‘table . . . But when we come on this—‘‘In a few more years he will be 
forgotten ’’—-we stop short. Does Professor Fearon really think so? I hold 
that he is mistaken. I think Parnell will always live, not for what he did 
for Ireland, but for what he was in himself. 

Although the play which follows this grand preface has many moving 
scenes it is on the whole strangely disappointing. The portrayal of Mrs. 
O’Shea’s character does not satisfy; she scarcely comes to life, and, in his 
scenes with her, Parnell’s personality shrinks. But the political scenes are 
very fine; the Committee room drama could not be bettered. And another 
finely dramatic episode takes place outside a provincial railway station: the 
Split has come: the anti-Parnellites have won an election. When the noisily 
victorious crowd moves off an old blind fiddler remains. A Parnellite rushes 
in “‘ Strike up, Danny! strike up!’’ and the fiddler plays ‘‘ See the Conquering 
Hero.’’ Parnell appears, very pale, with Graham, his secretary. The little 
man springs to his feet, takes off his hat. Parnell crosses the stage, pauses 
an instant, gravely returns the salute, and goes on his way. 

This play was produced at the Abbey Theatre about three years ago, and 
has since been revived. It is now published by the Sign of the Three Candles— 
beautifully turned out, a delight to see and touch. 


JEFFERIES’ ENGLAND... Edited with an Introduction, Notes, and Check 
List by Samuel J. Looker ; and illustrated with twenty-four Photographs 
by Will F. Taylor. Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


SOMERSET Essays. LLEWELYN Powys. Illustrated with Photographs by 
Wyndham Goodden. John Lane. tos. 6d. net. 


Jefferies’ England is not an anthology, but a selection of thirty-one complete 
essays from the hundred and forty written during the last years of Richard 
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Jefferies’ life. With the exception of ‘“‘ The Story of my Heart ”’ these essays 
would seem to be his finest work. They possess a maturity, and a depth of 
philosophical thought absent in his earlier prose. In a sympathetic preface 
Mr. Looker says: ‘‘ What is most striking in the life of Richard Jefferies, is the 
gradual development of his power of thought from the conventional and specious 
attitude of the early papers, to a deeper realisation of the underlying needs of 
the mind. The Jefferies of 1876—could hardly have written: ‘ To be beautiful 
and to be calm without mental fear is the ideal of nature.’’’ The whole of his 
life was a progression from crude ideals and actions to deep creative thought. 

Jefferies extreme sensitiveness to every fine shade of the passing seasons 
is very evident in the essays on early spring and autumn. It is interesting to 
read that in his early life as a country boy in Wiltshire, he would, like every 
other country lad, take a gun with him on his walks, until at length the fasci- 
nation of watching birds and animals stayed the shot. In these later essays 
an intense passion for all living things is everywhere apparent. No one else 
has written of the humble-bee with such a touching felicity. ‘‘ Humble he is 
but wild ; always in the field, the wood; always by the banks and thickets ; 
always wild and humming to his flowers.’”” Nor is he less good when he writes 
of human beings: the smugglers, highwaymen and gipsies of the West country 
are presented with vividness and insight. The book is full of beautiful passages, 
and the reader insensibly infected with Jefferies’ mystical wonder, and nobility 
of thought, draws from it a very real refreshment of spirit. There is an excellent 
check-list of first editions and periodical writings by Mr. Looker; also many 
idyllic photographs by W. F. Taylor, though it is a pity that these have had to be 
cut down to match the size of the page. 


* * * * 


Under the modest title of Somerset Essays, Mr. Llewelyn Powys has collected 
many interesting ‘‘ meditations on the past.’’ The counties of Dorset, Somerset 
and Wilts are rich in legendary associations, and such places as Glastonbury, 
Athelney, and Cadbury Camp (the Camelot of King Arthur) are alive with the 
ghosts of saints and kings. The writer’s happy blend of historical scholarship 
and poetic imagination make such remote personages as Saint Ealdhelm and 
King Alfred live in the reader’s mind with an extraordinary vitality. The 
unusual combination of nervous sensibility and practical good sense in the great 
Wessex monarch strongly attracts his latest chronicler. Even those who know 
and love the country watered by the rivers Severn and Parrett will be surprised 
to note the number of celebrated personages who are in one way or another 
connected with it ; here are essays on such divergent people as the beautiful 
Rosamund Clifford, Roger Bacon, John Locke, William Pitt, and Sir John 
Harington of Kelston, renowned for his wit as much as for his diverting plumbing 
activities. 

Montacute House, world-famous as one of the most perfect examples of 
Elizabethan domestic architecture, inspires Mr. Powys to some delightful auto- 
biography. His father was rector of this Somerset village, and the beauty 
of its romantic Manor so impressed his youthful imagination, that it appears 
again and again in his books. There is a lovely description of the courtyards 
and fountains in moonshine as they appeared to the eyes of an impressionable 
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child; and perhaps my favourite of all these essays is that on the Montacute 
poet and musician Thomas Shoel, whose carols were still sung there at the 
beginning of the century. Mr. Powys includes some of his poems, and even 
without his sympathetic advocacy they speak for themselves with an affecting 
pastoral beauty. The whole book is indeed a packet of delights, a Chaucerian 
pageant of kings, priests, poets, knights and beggars ; nor are the fairies absent : 
‘A Christmas Story”’ possesses that fantastic unity and meticulous attention 
to magical detail characteristic of the best writers in this sort. Like its companion 


volume Dorset Essays it includes many fine photographs by Wyndham Rochas 


THe SumMMING Up. By W. Somerset Maughan. Heinemann. tos. 6d. 


For the most part Maughan deals with the drama and the writers of his 
time, and speaks with authority ; philosophy he touches but does not adorn. 
His opinions are precise ; in keeping with his approach to literature which is 
essentially practical, that of the professional man to the subject he has studied 
as a means of livelihood. There is an absence of humbug, of pose of any kind 
in his attitude. 

It has its disadvantages, too: shrewdness, technical knowledge and taste 
can bring a critic anywhere that can be reached on foot. They are not sufficient 
equipment to follow a talent that takes wings: the pedestrian critic watching 
from the ground is apt to declare that the flyer is not so high up as the spectators 
think. In short, Maughan is neither poet nor mystic. He likes things cut and 
dried. But he is incapable of being a bore. If his judgments do not always 
convince, they rarely fail to impress. 

“It has been my misfortune that for some time now a story has been 
despised by the intelligent ’’—‘‘ The influence of Shaw on the English stage 
of to-day has been devastating ’’—‘‘ But Walter Pater was a feeble creature : 
it is unnecessary to condemn him with intensity. I dislike him not for himself, 
but because he is an example of a type in the literary world that is common 
and detestable. This is the person who is filled with conceit of culture ’”— 
“The writers who delight a clique and never reach the great public will never 
delight posterity, for posterity will never hear about them ’’—these are excerpts 
oe from the book at random, and they give some clue to the mind of the 
author. 

Like all Maughan’s work this is an immensely readable book. More personal 
than a critical survey, more critical than the usual auto-biography, with The 
Summing Up Maughan succeeds—as usual—in almost getting the very best out 
of both worlds. T.D.V.W. 


PLAYS FOR EARTH AND AIR. By Lord Dunsany. Heinemann. 6s. 

There is an oddly mocking quality—is it quite satire ?—in the fantasy- 
world of Lord Dunsany which reminds one that there was a Puck in A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream. “‘ Lord, what fools these mortals are!’ might well be taken as 
a motto for most of these plays. It would be applicable certainly to “ The 
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Use of Man,” a characteristic piece, inferior only to “ Bureau de Change” in 
this volume. This latter play is a little masterpiece, the grotesquerie in idea 
and atmosphere of which Hans Anderson would have envied. Not all of these 
plays are on the same level, though “ Fame Comes Late,” ‘“‘ The Seventh Sym- 
phony,” and “Golden Dragon City,” in which poetry coincides with muffins, 
may be mentioned. Lord Dunsany’s experiments in radio technique have not 
produced anything appreciably different in method from the ordinary play of 
this kind. 


LuiIcI PIRANDELLO. By Walter Starkie. John Murray. 5s. 


One cannot accuse this study of being bloodlessly academic. Dr. Starkie’s 
literary enthusiasms are of a most vivid and catholic nature, and though his 
zeal for established reputations may sometimes exasperate, he succeeds—in a 
masterly reconstruction of Pirandello’s literary background—in stimulating 
interest in writers too little known outside Italy. With Pirandello himself Dr. 
Starkie seems not altogether at his ease. Much of the book, indeed, reads like 
an apology for its subject’s, “abnormality.” In no other sense, however, will 
this study be found incomplete. Each work of the Italian writer is subjected 
to a minute analysis, and there are many illuminating comments such as those 
on Pirandello’s post-[bsenism. 


EicHr New One-Act Prays oF 1937 (fifth series). Edited by William Arm- 
strong, Director of Liverpool Playhouse. Lovat Dickson 3s. 6d. 


Three of these eight plays are very good. H. F. Rubinstein’s ‘‘ After 
Glow ’’ in which we are brought back to 1613 and see Shakespeare witnessing 
the destruction of the Globe Playhouse in company with his “‘ dark lady of 
the sonnets,’ is a memorable play of classic simplicity. Simple also, and very 
beautiful is Alex Atkinson’s fantasy ‘“‘ They Cannot be Forgotten.’’ This is 
not, as I feared from the title, a war-time piece. Those who cannot be for- 
gotten are Macbeth, Romeo, Lear. ... But it is a play to read and see rather 
than be told about. It evokes a mood, and satisfies one. I would like to 
see it staged. ‘‘ Hewers of Coal ’’ by Joe Corrie deals with a mining disaster: 
four men and a boy are trapped. Characterisation is good and the drama is 
tense. The second scene opens with fine effect—the voice of the wireless 
announcer tells of the pit disaster, and continues ‘‘ for the past five days the 
rescue parties have worked.’”’ Then we see the entombed men in the agony 
of their suspense. 

Of the other five plays ‘‘ Air Raid ’’ by Keith Winter is a clever interesting 
piece with a somewhat sentimental end. ‘‘ Shelter for the night ’’ by Helen 
Nicholson gives an incident of the Spanish Civil war, with touches of very 
English humour; a good play, but without any outstanding quality. ‘‘ The 
Tree,’’ by Sidney Box has most definitely a quality all its own: two sisters, 
and the tree beneath which they live are shown as symbols of the universal 
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struggle for survival and fulfilment. This should be an interesting experiment 
to stage. ‘‘ The Moat,’’ by Alfred Sangster, is a historical play in four scenes. 
It has a “‘ star” part, which is also a very fine part. “ The Cohort Marches, 
by L. Du Garde Peach—a comedy which was quite recently broadcast—has 
plenty of shrewd wit and philosophical speculation, but to at least one reader 
there was not much appeal. ; ; 

William Armstrong of the Liverpool Playhouse writes a preface to this 
book. What a pity Mr. Armstrong spent his time telling us about the plays 
he has selected! Why not let them speak for themselves? And, instead, throw 
out a few useful, general hints for young playwrights. One never knows on 
what good ground the seed may fall! Te 


LUCILIUS AND THE CycLteE. A Comedy in One Act. By G. H. Murphy. The 
C. W. Daniel Co. Is. 

This play delights with its absurdity, and at the same time troubles, for 
that one fears some profound idea is evading one. I was with Lucilius when 
he said ‘‘ The humour is of the gods! I am altogether out of my depth!”’ 
But life belts were thrown out now and then for us, weak swimmers... Such 
a one was the frontpiece quotation from Edwin Markham “‘ The lyrical dream 
of the boy is the kingly truth.’’ That should help—but I felt it should help 
more than it does! Euripides also comes to the rescue ‘‘ the things that must 
be are so strangely great.’? And when Lucilius, unable to follow the conver- 
sation of his father’s ghost, inquires ‘‘ what is the moral of all this? ’’ the 
answer is surprisingly simple: ‘‘Admit everybody to be in the right; charge not 
anybody with being in the wrong.’’ On the strength of that one must not 
ing fault if the author at times let his sense of the ridiculous run away with 

im. WPS DE 


SHOULD AULD ACQUAINTANCE. By William Power. Harrap & Co. 8s. 6d. 


__ This book is written in the form of personal reminiscences and covers a 
wide range of the industrial, literary and financial development of Scotland 
during that particularly difficult time when the clan system was swept away 
by the long Civil Wars and no other so far except slumdom, had taken its place. 
A great part of the first portion portrays the Glasgow of the boyhood and early 
banking days of the author, and it widens in its interest as his career develops 
to the wider spheres of newspapers and books. The style is pre-eminently that 
of a newspaper man ; it is clear and bright, full of facts and friendships and 
personalities. Fortunately for his Irish readers, Mr. Power is a Scotchman with 
the inevitable and inextinguishable Irish strain in his ancestry—a Dr. Power from 
Waterford. The Irish part brings him on visits to Ireland and he thinks the 
people of the South and West are glooming harvesters of their immortal souls— 
what about “sitting” under the Scotch divines? He admires and envies the 
Free State for its native culture and literature, even if written, at present, in 
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English. He cites Dr. Oliver Gogarty’s great fantasia, ‘‘ As I was Going Down 
Sackville Street.” ‘‘ Read ‘‘ Magnus Merriman,” “ Father Malachy’s Miracle,”’ or 
any other book that depicts modern Edinburgh, and then read “‘ As I Was Going 
Down Sackville Street,” you will be overcome with despair about Edinburgh. 
“Son of Man, can these bones live?” What was it that died in Edinburgh 
and lived on in Dublin? It was personality. Mr. Cosgrave is defended from 
being regarded in any way as an agent of anglicization and Mr. De Valera is 
summed up as having proved himself one of the most far-seeing administrators 
in Europe. The activities of the P.E.N. Club form the greater part of the 
latter portion of Mr. Power’s recollections. .He attended all the meetings and 
gives a genial account of places and persons. The book is worth buying and 
keeping even for its human touch about writers we all know. An index at the 
end shows the hosts of persons the author has met and savoured. A sad note 
is struck at the last, and a haunting regret for the nationality of Scotland. 
Because it is not worth England’s imperial while to cultivate her land, Scotland 
follows suit in crowded towns, and suburbs of bungalows and the country 
beyond lies waste and bare and doomed. M. M. 


SWALLOW OF THE SEA. By Dorothy Una Ratcliffe. London: Country Life, 
Ltd., 20 Tavistock Street, W.C.2. ros. 6d. 


The publishers recommend this delightful book as an acceptable gift for 
grown-ups and children who love to go down to the sea in ships, and to them 
we may add all who perforce must be contented to take their maritime pleasures 
in reading about deep waters ; for the call of the sea literally goes far and away 
beyond the relatively small circle of seafarers, “‘ messers about’ in boats, and 
even of ‘‘ mullochers.’”’ The volume is, according to the sub-title, composed 
of Pages from a Yacht’s Log ; but not from the official log, surely! It contains 
short stories, character-studies, one-act plays and poems written in the happy, 
racy vein of the author’s earlier work, Lapwings and Loverocks, that delighted 
her readers. Summer suns and sea-breezes, dodging about in quiet havens— 
with occasional impromptu excursions ashore—are pleasant relaxations to which 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe treats us plentifully ; but she is no mere fair-weather 
sailor, and, although she has an eye for a lovely ship as the most friendly thing 
men have ever fashioned, she knows all about the cold night-watches and the 
rough passages : 

Where wall-steep rollers 
Surge, roar and hiss, 

And prove again proudly 
Her sea-worthiness 


Sea Swallow, a thirty-eight tons auxiliary cutter-yawl is known on the cruising 
grounds of the Channel Isles, Eastern Europe, West Scotland and Ireland, and 
as far away as the Greel Archipelago ; but she is more frequently seen around 
the Hebrides, which form the setting for some of the owner’s best prose-sketches 
of “‘ watches-ashore.” A coloured frontispiece and other illustrations are by 
Margaret Dobson, A.R.E. This is a work well done. 
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KNAVE oF Hearts. Being the Romantic Adventures of Count de Lauzun, 

Gentleman of Gascony. By M. Coryn. Thornton Butterworth. 15s.; and 
Tue DaupHIN. By J. B. Morton. Longmans, Green & Co. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Coryn’s gifts stretch far beyond those of an able historian. It is his 
lively sense of the comédie humaine as shown in his re-creation of those “ romantic 
adventures,” and of the brilliant Versailles scene that makes Knave of Hearts 
the witty, spirited story that it is. The Comte de Lauzun (1633-1723) a little 
provincial nobleman, found favour with Louis XIV more by his talents as unofficial 
Court Jester than through his prestige—unquestionable, certainly—as Colonel 
of Dragoons. Three times he lost the king’s favour and thrice was reinstated. 

His success with women was no less remarkable. He received the wor- 
shipping patronage of the king’s cousin, Mademoiselle de Montpensier—and 
held it for many years despite his incredible affrontery. A marriage with 
Mademoiselle for which the infatuated princess clamoured, and which but for 
a lost opportunity should have been celebrated, would have placed Lauzun 
among the Princes of the Blood. It was the discovery later of his liaison with 
Mademoiselle that led to Lauzun’s incarceration at Pignerol (his third imprison- 
ment). Even here the truculent little man refused to “lie down’”’ and made 
a fabulous but unsuccessful attempt to escape. After ten years he regained 
his freedom through the influence of Mademoiselle de Montpensier. Characteristi- 
cally, this service was repaid by ingratitude, even insolence. For the success 
of his last adventure,—he was entrusted with the arrangement of Mary of Mo- 
dena’s flight from England— Lauzun was rewarded with a dukedom. It is truly 
an extraordinary history, and one to which Mr. Coryn’s treatment gives a lustre 
of esprit. 

In obvious contrast to the splendours of Versailles is Mr. J. B. Morton’s 
study of the ill-fated son of Louis XVI. Without undue comment or surmise, 
relying rather on an orderly arrangement of evidence, Mr. Morton succeeds in 
giving a new and clear-cut poignancy to this somewhat familiar tale of royal 
misfortunes. As an example of supremely meaningless cruelty it would be 
difficult to imagine anything more ghastly than the treatment meted out by the 
Revolutionaries to the child, Louis Charles. Condemned to over six months 
of solitary confinement in the Temple, the Dauphin’s food was ‘‘ pushed through 
a little barred guichet in the lower half of the door. The top part of the door 
was also barred, leaving a grille through which the Commissioners could peer, 
to attest his presence. Nobody spoke to him. He was without fire and without 
light, save what filtered in from the shuttered window.” The account of the 
child’s decline and death in the Temple will seemt to most readers certainly 
more convincing than other accounts that the author seeks to disprove. Finally, 
there are some striking chapters devoted to the impostors of Louis Charles, 
those on Hervagault and Bruneau being full of a delightful vagabondish farce. 


Tuis HUMAN Nature. By Charles Duff. Thinker’s Library. Watts & Co. Is. 


In this history, commentary and exposition of human nature Mr. Charles 
Duff covers an immense field. From “as close to the beginning as is practical ” 
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right down to our own times mankind’s development is traced. The book, 
which is packed with knowledge, was first published seven years ago, and is 
now issued in The Thinker’s Library. 


STARTING Point. By C. Day Lewis... (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.). 
BusmaAn’s Honeymoon. By Dorothy L. Sayers. (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.). 

This, I believe, is Mr. Day Lewis’s second novel. It is a swift, startling 
and keen bit of work, but no whit original. Its communistic core, strangely 
enough, instead of giving body to the whole, seems to thin out the characters. 
Perhaps, however, it is the situation which is literary. Oxford, four young men, 
the General Strike and their various reactions to it, a normal, very well told love- 
story, and a love story not so normal, which could not have been told better 
by Mr. Somerset Maughan. The book is good comment, and there is nice epi- 
grammatic wit; but the poet, who has put his poetry in a fashionable strait 
jacket, seems to accept as normal a like restraint in his creative prose. A rich 
country naturalness is exposed now and again, but is dressed in a smart frock 
before it has time to wink. One wishes that Mr. Day Lewis would think a little 
more of himself and less of his time. 


Miss Sayers never reneges herself—nor Lord Peter Wimsey. Both are 
always trumps. In Busman’s Honeymoon she marries Lord Peter at last to 
his alter ego, Harriet Vane, a writer of detective stories. They go honeymooning 
to an Elizabethan farmhouse where cold comfort in the shape of a week-old 
corpse awaits them. Ji is the only thing up-to-date about the house. All sorts 
of complications ensue, all natural as life itself. The matter is, however, really 
in the manner. I daren’t use “‘ whimsical,’ but it is the only adjective which 
will support Miss Sayer’s art of applied quotation. It is delightfully donnish 
though that, at this stage, is something we take as granted. What is unexpected 
in the book is the extraordinary subtle quivering relationship between the newly- 
married couple. The book is the best thing she has done. D. F. 


DeEAD Star’s LicuTt. By Elizabeth Connor. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 

The work of a new Irish Novelist is always a matter of interest to men of 
good will; it is gratifying when, as in this case, that work gives one reason to 
believe the writer will win a considerable reputation. Miss Connor has marked 
talent, a deep feeling for nature, a. sense of character, and a narrative gift. 
As yet she does not handle dialogue well, and at times one feels her subject 
matter is outside the range of her imaginative experience, but Miss Connor is 
attempting something of importance—showing in a novel of Irish life the exist- 
ence in Ireland of some of the problems that agitate the outside world. Up 
to the present the lighter Irish novels have confined themselves to stage Irishmen, 
horses and public houses, and the work of serious writers is apt to revert 
incessantly to the spiritual acrostics of the lapsed Catholic. 
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Unfortunately, Miss Connor’s hero and heroine, who introduce this new 
atmosphere, are rather priggish, and the anti-clerical parts of the book are 
reminiscent of the mid-Victorian novels of the ‘‘ Peep behind the Scenes ”’ 
variety. ; 

By the foregoing I intend to convey that Miss Connor’s book is quite 
exceptionally good and what faults it may show time will ey ae: 

Cuvee 


Tuts House Was Mine. By Francis McManus. Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 


Here is a sombre, heavily-told story: a true-to-life picture of the Irish 
farming class. The writing is uninspired, yet impressive. The story swells 
out slowly, and gradually takes on the colour of tragedy; for the history 
of the Hickeys is a tragic one. The son of a well-to-do farmer must choose 
for wife a girl who can bring good dowry to the farm . . . The book is an 
indictment of ‘‘ made marriages.’’ Towards the end the story rises to stark 
intensity. Mr. McManus has great power: he is creating a public for him- 
self. I hope he will remember that realism is not everything—that invention 
must be allowed to play. I hope he will not hold himself too rigidly within 
bounds. I think he should, at times, seek inspiration very far afield. 

‘LD 


JOHN WESLEY IN THE EVOLUTION OF PROTESTANTISM. By Maximin Piette. 
Sheed and Ward. 18s. 

WRESTLING JAcoB. By Marjorie Bowen. Heinemann. 15s. 

Son TO SuSANNA. By G. Elsie Ward. Ivor Nicholson and Watson. 8s. 6d. 

It is strange that one of the very best books on John Wesley and the Methodist 
Revival should be the work of a Belgian Franciscan friar. One would hardly 
expect that the rather grim son of Epworth Rectory would prove attractive 
to a son of St. Francis—God’s troubadour. Yet so it is, and Father Maximin 
Piette, having spent many years in laborious study, has given us what will always 
rank as one of the authoritative studies of Wesley and his work. This is a great 
book, worthy of a great subject, and it is in the best tradition of Continental 
scholarship—the tradition of Duchesne, of Tixeront, of Pfleger, of Dollinger 
and of the Bollandists. 

Fr. Piette is inclined to view Wesley through rose-coloured spectacles, and 
seems to see in the Methodist Revival a joyfulness, a Franciscan spirit, which 
was alien to it. But his estimate of Wesley’s character and of the permanent 
value of his work is fundamentally just and sound, and is far nearer the truth 
than that of many another writer. 

After reading much that has been written of the unhappiness of the Wesley 
family at Epworth, and of the hardness, and irascibility and the unreasonableness 
of John Wesley’s father, it is good to find a scholar who can assure us, with evident 
reason, that this is all so much nonsense. The Wesleys had their difficulties in 
plenty, but they were a united and happy family. It is ridiculous to talk, as 
so many authors do, of Samuel Wesley, Senior, having a large income which he 
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spent mostly on himself. Much of his stipend was derived from tithe, and anyone 
with the slightest knowledge of the subject knows perfectly well that the nominal 
value of a living estimated on the basis of tithe is usually twice as much as the 
actual value. The Rector of Epworth was, it seems, a most conscientious parish 
priest and an affectionate father. He was something of a genius, and he was 
quick tempered. Such difficulties as arose in his home life were largely due to 
these two facts. 

It is true that Samuel Wesley acted with very great harshness towards 
his daughter Hetty, and that John strongly resented his father’s attitude towards 
her and even preached a sermon in his father’s parish which indicated, in no 
uncertain way, the extent of his sympathy with his sister. But one must 
remember that the standards of the eighteenth century were not ours, and that, 
in Samuel Wesley’s eyes, his daughter had committed a very horrible offence. 

Fr. Piette does not make the common error of overestimating the influence 
on John Wesley of the many women with whom he came in contact. His tribute 
paid to Susanna Wesley, the “ Mother of Methodism,” is a worthy one, and 
there is no effort made to disguise the extent to which she influenced the develop- 
ment of her son’s character. Susanna Wesley, rigid Anglican, devoted Jacobite, 
was a very great woman. She had a powerful mind and a disciplined character. 
All her gifts were lavished on her husband and children, and if she seems to have 
sacrificed all that makes life worth living to women of her class in their service, 
the sacrifice was surely justified in that it produced two such splendid figures 
as John Wesley and his brother Charles. 

John Wesley is painted for us by Fr. Piette in bold and vigorous fashion. 
The author is inclined somewhat to soften the high lights and to tone down the 
harsh features of his hero. Wesley was a great man—perhaps a great saint— 
and he had a magnetic charm and sweetness. But there is no doubt that there 
were in him strains of real hardness. He was the offspring of generations of 
Puritan ancestors, and their grim and unattractive conceptions of religion formed 
part of his mental, emotional and spiritual outlook. Wesley was more of a 
St. Bruno than a St. Francis ; more a St. Ignatius of Loyola than a St. Francois 
de Sales. One can hardly avoid the conclusion that Old Testament theology 
played far too large a part in formulating the theology of the Methodists, for 
Old Testament religion was the foundation of that Puritanism which ran in 
Wesley’s veins. ; 

Wesley considered himself a faithful son of the English Church. It was 
to the Catholic theology of the Caroline divines and of the Non-Jurors that he 
turned for his own religious ideas. He was wholly unconscious of his own 
Puritan bias, and his turning from traditional theology to an alien Protestantism 
was involuntary. Even when he departed so far from Catholic order as to “ set 
apart’ superintendents for his communities in America, he was persuaded 
that he was acting in accordance with ancient Catholic custom. He had no 
intention whatsoever of founding a new sect, and it is one of the great tragedies 
of English religious history that Wesley’s magnificent work for the revival of 
spiritual life should have resulted in still further dividing the Church of Christ. 

Fr. Piette does ample justice to Charles Wesley and to the part he played in 
the Methodist Revival. Charles was a gentler, more attractive, and perhaps 
a sounder person than his greater brother, His wisdom, his courage and his 
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gentleness did much to restrain John from rash and ill-considered actions. He 
had no hesitation in expressing his disapproval of many of John’s actions, and 
his foresight and gentle obstinacy prevented many serious blunders being made. 
He was a poet of no mean capacity, and there are many beyond the borders of 
the Methodist Society who are grateful to him for his hymns. 

Fr. Piette’s book is a magnificent piece of work, and can be most heartily 
commended to any person who wishes to study John Wesley and the Methodist 
Revival. Its only fault, and that a considerable one, is an entire misunderstanding 
of the nature and tradition of the Anglican Church. 

One turns from the historian to the historical novelist with some interest. 
Miss Majorie Bowen claims to have written a study of Wesley. If she had called 
her book a phantasy there might have been less cause for criticism. Miss Bowen’s 
book is extremely unreliable in almost every respect, and she has two great 
drawbacks as the writer of the biography of a great religious leader. She has, 
evidently, a complete misunderstanding of the Christian Religion, and is entirely 
antipathetic to the spirit of traditional Christianity. 

Miss Bowen’s inaccuracies do not confine themselves to major matters. 
The Bishop of Bristol is given the style of an Archbishop while the Archbishop 
of Armagh is deprived of his metropolitical status and is described as a mere 
diocesan bishop. There is at least one error in the spelling of proper names, 
and there is a misuse of a technical term. Miss Bowen’s reputation will be in 
no way enchanced by the publication of this most unfortunate production. 

Dr. Rattenbury, a leading Free Church divine, commends very highly a 
book entitled “Son to Susanna” by G. Elsie Harrison. It is very difficult to 
understand the reason for this commendation. The book is in no way reliable, 
and its tone is nauseating. It is sentimental in the extreme, and it is full of a 
love interest which will not add to its value in the eyes of students. It will 
be a tragedy if these two last most unfortunate books interfere in any way with 
the circulation of Father Piette’s magnificent work. 


